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POEMS, BY WILLIAM THOM. 
From the last Westminster Review. 

The poems which we wish to introduce to our readers have appeared in the 
Aberdeen newspapers, with a few exceptions. ‘They have never been collected 
and published. ‘heir author, Mr. Thom, is a weaver in Inverury, a small ra- 
ral burgh in Aberdeenshire, situated about sixteen miles from the capital of the 
county, where the Ury runs into the Don, near the foot of a lofty heather-clad 
mountain, cailed Benachie. Inverury is not destitute of interesting associations. 
Its Bass—a small round green island in a morass—is the subjec: of a prophecy 
of Thomas the Rhymer. Not far from Inverury is the wild and barren field of 
Harlow, where, four centuries ago, lowland valour proved its superiority over 
Celtic fire ; the civic Baillies defeating the highland chieftains, and Provost Da- 
vidson, of Aberdeen, routing the most powerful of the Lords of the Isles. Be- 
nachie gave a name to one of the giants celebrated in old ballads, still crooned 
v grandsires by the winter fire-sides—John of Benachie, the friend of John 0° 
Noth. 

Of the poems of Mr. Thom we think so highly, that we make no apology for 
devoting our pages to an account of them. His biography, as we have been 
able to gather it, is a poem of itself, simple, real, touching, and instructive ; in 
fact, our poet is autobiographical. His prose and verse both delineate his life 
—that awful and touching thing which is tritely called a biography—a soul en- 
cased in a man heaving and swelling with love and sorrow—struggling against 
cold and hunger—wafted aloft to good, torn down by the talons of sin, the black; 
shadow of Death ever ready to fall ow the spark which has brightened out be- 
tween the past and the future Darkness. 

In self-portraiture like that of Mr. Thom, there is nothing of the pettiness of 
egotism. He sings his own emotions because they are grand and beautiful to 
him. He narrates the incidents of his own experience, because he sees rays of 
light are thrown by them on the sufferings of his class and the humanity of! 

ich he is a partaker. 

William Thom is now about forty-five years of age. His stature is short, 
and his legs stunted, like those of one whose childhood was not generously fed ; 
but there is breadth in his shoulders and clearness in his complexion, indicating 


| the sorrow of a lover who is loved too late. His fresh affection has been 
frowned down, and his enthusiasm of devotedness repulsed with pride, until 
grief has made his whole heart her own, and the loved oue, in the excess ‘of her 
/pewer to pain, has lost the power to gladden 
“O, Mary, when you think of me, 
Let pity hae its share, love! 
Tho’ others mock my misery, 
you in mercy spare, love. 
My heart, O Mary, own d but thee, 
An’ sought for thine so fervently ! 
The saddest tear e’er wat my e’e, 
Ye ken wha brought it there, love ! 


O, lookna wi’ that witchin’ look 
That wiled my peace awa’, love ; 
An’ dinna let me hear you sigh— 
It tears my heart in twa, love. 
Resume the frown ye’d wont to wear, 
Nor shed the unavailing tear! 
The hour of doomis drawing near 
An’ welcome be its ca’, love ! 


How cou'd ye hide a thought sae kind 
Beneath sae cauld a brow, love! 

The broken heart it winna bind 
Wi gewden bandage now, love. 

No, Mary. Mark yon reckless shower ; 
It hang aloof in scorching hour, 

An’ helps na now the feckless flower, 
That sinks beneath its flow, love.”’ 


A shallow and sceptical spirit overlooks the immense importance of Love in 
the life of aman. Few things are deeper and stronger. The lust of money, of 
limportance, and fame, are tolerably powerful things in society; yet these are 
iweak in their influences on character and happiness, compared with the thirst 


ahale and tough constitution. Light auburn hair, now silvering, covers a large! for love. 
broad head with ample brow, firm set mouth, and light blue twinkling eyes, full}; The feelings associated with the land in former days bound the serf to 


of the sensibility and acuteness of-the man. His dress is that of his station— 
the corduroy trousers, the blue short coat with brass buttons, and the silk hat, 
having that air of smartness peculiar to the custom of those who follow the se- 
dentary trades. By the way, this smartness is a more respectable thing than 
the contempt with which it is mentioned by well-off people. In short, Mr. 
Thom looks like what he is—a clever man—in early life a factory boy, m man- 
hood a country weaver. He thus describes his dwelling, in a letter, dated 
April, 1841, to Mr. Gordon, of Knockespock, who kindly tried to befriend the 

*T occupy two trim little garrets in a house belonging to Sir Robert Elphin- 
stone, lately built on the market stand of Inverury. ‘ 
quired in our humble way; perhaps our blankets pressed a little too lightly 
during the last severe winter, but then we crept closer together—that is gone 
—'tis summer now, and we are hopeful that next winter will bring better 
things.” 

Such is the environment of William Thom, in Inverury, at the heathery feet 
of the mist-crowned Benachie. 

Mr. Thom’s account of his education is a very fair specimen of that of the best 
of his class and generation in Scotland. Prior to entering the factory the boy 
has reading and writing and arithmetic enough to make the keeping up of these 
acquirements quite easy to all but downright dunces. This is all the herd of 


Scotch weavers do for life. ‘But the best of them have loftier ideas. We have)| 


seen optical and astronomical instruments constructed im moments snatched 
from the loom. A pale youth has been seen reading a borrowed copy of the 
“ Principia of Newton ” on his loom during his dinner hour. Camera obscuras, 
ouranions, telescopes, magnifying glasses, are the amusements of men who toil 
on the loom for twelve and fourteen hours aday. If you join a group of four 
or five of this better order of Scotch mechanics in their Sunday morning stroll, 
ten to one they are discussing a topic in geology, or astronomy, or metaphysics. 
The attempt of Mr. Thom to learn Latin is characteristic of his class. A se- 
cond-hand copy of ** Ruddiman’s Latin Rudiments,” is bought for sixpence, 
and a little class of three or four is formed to teach each other the language of 
ancient Rome. The ascent is steep, dry, and difficult. For a winter, perhaps, 


all persevere, snatching from meal hours time to learn, and from sleep an hour 


to repeat their lessons. In the spring one who was always a laggard, joins a 
set for excursions of pleasure, which engross all his leisure and cash. Another 
has surveyed with glistening eyes a comely factory lass with shining morning 
face, neatly braided hair, small waist clasped by her white wrapper— 
“* Her waist sae jimp, her limbs sae clean, 
Her tempting lips, her roguish. een.” 

By heaven and earth he loves her !—and there is an end of his Latin studies. 
Pleasure and Love chain these two to poverty and the loom for life. Two still 
persevere. Of these the one becomes a clerk, a manager, a manufacturer ; the 
other finds his way through a college, and * wags his head ina pulpit.” In 


the case of Mr. Thom, we fear music and the Muses interfered a ponent La-)) 


tin from being to him what it is to many of his countrymen and class—the 
stepping-stone into middle class life. — 

ve is the theme of several of the songs of Mr. Thom. His love songs 
have often been surpassed in power and brillianey, but seldom in sweetness 
Passion in its fire and affection, in its heroic devotedness, are not sung by the 
poet of the Ury. Yet his love songs are tender and heartfelt. They embody 
the feetings of those who have found affection a cup from whieh they have 
chiefly drank sorrow. .“ U, Mary, when you'think of me,” is a song i 


e have everything re-' 


ae landlord, they now array the thoughtful mechanics against the lords of the | 
SO: 


** Mv heather land, my heather land ! 
| Though chilling winter pours 

Her treezing breath roun’ fireless hearth, 
Whaur breadless mis’ry cow’rs ; 
i} Yet breaks the light that soon shali blight 
j The godless revim’ hand 
| Whan wither’d tyranny shall reel 


From our rous'd heather land.” 


“Why are not you a Conservative '” asked a conceited personage. who 
| thought Conservatism a gentlemanly thing, of the intelligent William Thom ; 
the reply was—* If you were cold and starving, that is not « state of things of 
‘which you would be Conservative.” 

Mr. Thom's sympathies with Want are not the creatures of his fancy. They 
‘are produced by experience. They are not information—they arise from know - 
‘ledge, intens¢, personal, practical knowledge. In the spring of 1837 certain 
‘American failures silenced in one week six thousand looms in Forfarshire. 
Newtyle, the village in which Mr. Thom resided, was an especial sufferer. He 
|had to maintaim a fomity of six persons on five shillings weekly. We qvote his 
description of one specimen morning at Newtyle. 

| “Imagine a cold spring forenoon. {t is eleven o'clock, but our little dwell- 
|\ing shows none of the signs of that time of day. ‘The four children are still 
‘asleep. There is a bed cover hung before the window, to keep all within as 
much like night as possible ; and the mother sits beside the beds of her chil- 
dren, to lull them back to sleep whenever any shows an inclination to awake. 
| For this there is a cause, for our weekly five shillmgs have not come as ex- 
pected, and the only food in the house conststs of a handful of oatineal saved 
| from the supper of last night. Ovr fuel ts also exhausted. My wife and I 
'|were conversing in sunkeu whispers about making an attempt to cook the hand- 
_ ful of meal, when the youngest child awoke beyond its mother's power to hush 
jt again to sleep, and then fell a MEE AE and fifially broke out ina steady 
‘scream, which of course rendered it impossible any longer to keep the rest in a_ 
state of unconsciousness. Face after face sprang up, each with one consent 
‘exclaiming, ‘Ob, mother, mother, gie me a piece!’ How weak a word is sor- 
row to apply to the feelings of myself and wife during the remainder of that 
‘dreary forenoon 

| Seeing that the strength of himself and his family was rapidly declining, 
‘William Thom pawaned a dear relic of better days for shilling Lenght four 
‘shillings’ worth of second hand books to sell again, and Jeaving the furniture 
‘and key of his habitation wath the landlord, set out with his family.on foot in 
quest of bread. After sunset on the third day, Saturday, rain came on, with 

| cold, soureast winds. They asked forlorn-lookmg beings they met what farin- 

_ towns In the vicinity were most likely to afford them shelter for the night. 

“ Jean, my wife, was sorely exhausted, be an infant constantly at the 
\breast, and often carrying the youngest boy also, who had fairly broken down in 
the course of the day. It was nue o'clock when we approached the large and 
comfortable-looking steading of B——., standing about a quarter of a mile off 
the road. Leaving my poor flock on the wayside, I pushed down the path to 
\the farm-house with considerable confidence, for 1 had been informed that 
|B—— (meaning, by this local llation, the farmer) was a humane man, who 
\never turned the wanderer from his. deor. | Unfortunately for us, the worthy 
[farmer was from bome, and not expected to return that pight, His houge. 


~ 


| 
| 
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keepet had admitted several poor people already, and could admit no more.|| 


I pleaded with her the infancy of my family, the lateness of the night, and their 
utter unfitness to proceed—that we sought nothing but shelter—that the mean- 
est shed would be a blessing. Heaven's mercy was never more earnestly 
pleaded for than was a night's lodging by me on that oceasion. But ‘No, no, 
no,’ was the unvarying answer to all my entreaties, 

“| returned to my family. They had crept closer together, and, except the 
mother, were fast asleep. ‘Oh, Willie, Willie, what keepit ye?’ inquired that 
trembling woman ; ‘I’m dootfu’ o’ Jeanie,’ she added; ‘isna she waesome- 
like! Let’s in frae the cauld.’ * We ve nae way to gang, lass,’ said I, * what- 
e’er come o’ us. Yon folk winna hae us.’ Few more words passed. I drew 
her mantle over the wet and chilled sleepers, and sat down beside them. My 
head throbbed with pain, and fora time became the tenement of thoughts I 


would not now reveal. They partook less of sorrow than of indignation, and it)| 


seemed to me that this same world was a thing very much to be hated ; and, 
on the whole, the sooner that one like me could get out of it, the better for its 
sake and mine own. I felt myself, as it were, shut out from mankind—en- 
closed—prisoned in misery—no outlook—none! My miserable wife and little 
ones, who alone cared for me—what would I not have done for their sakes at 
that hour! Here let me speak ont—and be heard, too, while I tell it—that the 
world does not at all times know how unsafely it sits: when Despair has loosed 
honour’s last hold upon the heart—when transcendent wretchedness lays weep- 
ing Reason in the dust—when every unsympathising on-looker is deemed an 
enemy—who THEN can limit the consequences? For my own part, I confess 
that, ever since that dreadful night, I can never hear of an extraordinary cri- 
minal, without the wish to pierce through the mere judicial view of his career, 


under which, I am persuaded, there would often be found to exist an unseen) 


impulse—a chain with one end fixed in natare’s holiest ground, that drew him 
on to his destiny. 

[will resume my story. The gloaming light was scarcely sufficient to al- 
low me to write a little note, which I carried to a stately mansion hard by. It 
was to eutreat what we had been denied at B This application was also 
fruitless. ‘The servant had been ordered to take in no such notes, and he could 
not break through the rule. On rejoining my little group, my heart lightened 
at the presence of a serving-man, who at that moment came near, and who, ob- 
serving our wretchedness, could not pass without endeavouring to succour us. 
The kind words of this worthy peasant sank deep into our hearts. I do not 
know his name; but never can I forget him. Assisted by him, we arrived, 
about eleven o'clock, at the farm-house of John Cooper, West-town of Kin- 
naird, where we were immediately admitted. The accommodation, we were 
told, was poor—but what an alternative from the storm-beaten wayside! The 
servants were not yet in bed: and we were permitted a short time to warm 
ourselves at the bothy fire. During this interval the infant seemed to revive ; 
it fastened heartily to the breast, and soon fell asleep. We were next led to an 
out-house. A man stood by with a lantern, while with straw and blankets we 
made a pretty fair bed. In less than half an hour the whole slept sweetly in 
their dark and almost rootless dormitory. I think it must have been between 
three and four o’clock when Jean waked me. Oh, that scream '—I think I can 
hear it now. The other children, startled from steep, jomed in frightful wail 
over their dead sister. Our poor Jeanie had, unobserved by us, sunk during the 
night under the effects of the exposure of the preceding evening, following, as 
that did, a long course of hardship, too great to be borne by a young 
frame. Such a visitation could only be well borne by one hardened to misery 
and wearied of existence. 1 sat a while and looked on them: Corofort I had 
none to give—none to take: I spake not—what could be said words! oh, 
no! ‘The worst is over when wordscan serve us. And yet it is not just when 
the wound is given that pain is felt. How comes it, I wonder, that minor evils 
will affect even to agony, while paramount sorrow overdoes itself, and stands 
in stultified calmness! Strange to say, on first becoming aware of the bereave- 
ment of that terrible night, I sat for some minutes gazing upwards at the flut- 
tering and wheeling movements of a party of swallows, our fellow-lodgers, who 
had been disturbed by our unearthly outery. After awhile, I proceeded to 
awaken the people in the house, who entered at once into our feelings, and did 
everything which Christian kindness could dictate as proper to be done on the 
melancholy occasion. A numerous and respectable party of neighbours assem- 
bled that day to assist at the funeral. In an obscure corner of Kinnaird church- 
yard lies our favourite, little Jeanie. 

‘Early on Monday we wandered onwards without any settled purpose or 
end. Nor knew we where that night our couch might be, or where to-morrow 
our grave. "I'is but fair to say, however, that our children never were ill off 
during the daytime. Where our goods were not bought, we were nevertheless 
offered *a piece to the bairnies.’ Ong thing which might contnbute to this 
was, that our appearance as yet was respectable, and it seemed as if the peo- 
ple saw in us neither the shrewd hawker nor the habitual mendicant, so that 
we were better supplied with food than had been our lot for many a month be- 
fore. But oh, the ever-recurring sunset. Then came the hour of sad conjec- 
turing and sorrowful outlook. ‘To seek lodging at a farm before sunset, was to 
ensure refusal. After nightfall, the children, worn out with the day’s wander- 
ings, turned fretful, and slept whenever we satdown. After experience taught 
us cunning in this, as in other things—the tactics of habitual vagrants being 
to remain in concealment near a farm of good name until a suitable lateness 
warranted the attack.”’ 

William Thom and his family, during their wanderings in quest of work, had 
considerable experience of the lodging-houses for poor travellers, called in Eng- 
land tramp-houses. Cheapness is the sole recommendation of these places. 
Without , without seats, these places pack five or six persons into one box, 
called a bed, and hence there is small need for bed-clothes. At Methven, as 
this poor family sat in the lodging-house of ‘* Mrs L.,” they were informed 
that their entertainment would cost them sixpence, which, according to the 
standing rule of the establishment, must be paid before they “ took off their 
shoon.”” The expression did not seem appropriate in a hotel in which most of 


the guests were barefooted. ‘The demand of sixpence exceeded the finances} 


of Mr. Thom, who had only got fivepence halfpenny in the world. He there- 
fore desperately resolved to sally forth with his flute, and play it for money in 
the outskirts of the village. Homer had done a similar thing in Greece— 
Goldsmith on the continent, and neither of them had children in Methven or 
anywhere else, nor perhaps a landlady who attached special consequence to the 
moment that undid the shoe-tie. 

‘* Musing over these and many other considerations, we found ourselves in a 
heautiful green lane, fairly out of the town, and ee a genteel-looking 
house, at the windows of which sat several well-dressed people. I think that it 
night be our bewildered and hesitating movements that attracted their notice 
—perhaps not favourably. ‘A quarter of an hour longer,’ said I, ‘ and it will 
be darker ; let us walk out a bit.’ The sun had been down a good while, and 
the gloaming was lovely. In spite of everything, I felt a momentary reprieve. 


‘I dipped my dry flute in a little burn, and began to play. It rang sweetly 
‘amongst the trees. I moved on and on, still playing, and still facing the town. 
‘The * Flowers of the Forest’ brought me before the house lately mentioned. 
My music raised one window after another, and in less than ten minutes put me 
in possession of 3s. 9d. of good British money. I sent the mother home with 
this treasure, and directed her to send our eldest girl to me. It was by this 
time nearly dark. Everybody says, ‘Things just need a beginning.’ I had 
made a beginning, and avery good one too. I had a smart turn for strath- 
‘speys, and there appeared tobe a fair run upon them. By this time I was 
jnearly into the middle of the town. When I finally made my bow and retired 
to my lodging, it was with four shillings and some pence, in addition to what 
was sent before. My little girl got a beautiful shawl, ard several articles of 
wearing apparel. Shall I not bless the good folk of Methven? Let me ever 
chance to meet a Methven weaver in distress, and I will share my lost bannock 
jwith him. These men—for I knew them, as they knew me, by instinct—these 
/men not only helped me themselves, but testified their gratitude to every one 
that did so. There was enough to encourage further perseverance ; but I felt, 
after all, that I had begun too fate in life ever to acquire that ‘ ease and grace ’ 
indispensable to him who would successfully ‘carry the gaberlunzie on.’ I 
must forego it, at least in a downright street capacity.” 

Robert Burns often alludes to the grim alternative of beggary as eligible for 
him in case of failure in everything else. William Thom experienced what 
Burns only fancied. Burns only expressed the feelings of his class. Plough- 
nen, labourers, journeymen mechanics, and all men, in their circumstances, feel 
that— 

“ Thin partitions do the realms divide,” 
which separate the men who cannot get work from the wretches who are com- 
pelled to ask for bread. * Gin a’ trades fail me, Gweed be thankit I can beg,” 
is a Scotch saying of people of this class, which, however dismal, is used to 
a off the tyranny of the spectre of Starvation. 

‘illiam Thom adopted the expedient, when ‘ton the tramp,”’ of getting 
some of his poems printed on fine paper, with a fly leaf, in the form of a note, 
and sending a copy by the servant to the lairds whose houses lay on his way, 
while he waited in the hall. Once in this way he received half a guinea. But 
it was beggars’ work, his soul grew sick of it, and he took up his abode in In- 
verury, and settled down to his loom. 

In Inverury the wandering family found comparative comfort. William 
Thom was employed as a customary weaver. A country weaver in want of a 
Journeyman sends for him to assist in making bedding, shirting, and other house- 
hold stuffs. 

“* When his customers are served I am discharged, and so ends the season. 
During that time I earn fiom ten to twelve shillings a week—pay the master 
generally four shillings for my ‘keep,’ and remit the rest to my family. In 
this way we moved on happy enough. Ambition, or something like it, would 
now and then whisper me into discontent. 1 eke out the blank portions of the 
year by going into a factory ; here the young and vigorous only can exceed six 
shillings weekly ; this alone is my period of privation. However, it is wonder- 
ful how nice we get on. A little job now and then in the musical way puts all 


to rights again. I don’t drink, as little at any rate as possible. I have been 
vain enough to set some value on my mind, and it being all that I possess now, 
and the only thing likely to put me in possession of aught afterwards, I would 
not willingly drown it.’’ 
The woes of drunkenness is the subject of one of his poems. ‘The spirit of 
his age and class made Robert Burns the poet of conviviality. A different 
spirit animating the present time, William Thom employs his genius in favour 
“4 temperance. John Barleycorn was death and degradation to Robert Burns. 

sung— 
“The cock may craw, the day may daw, 
But aye we'll taste the barley bree "— 
and by doing so kindled the fires of rheumatic fever, which brought agony and 
\death on his — of manhood. Let us hope that temperance will, in the case 
of William Thom, reward her poet with a happier fate. 

THE DRUNKARD’S DREAM. 

“O tempt me not to the drunkard’s draught, 

With its soul-consuming gleam ! 
© hide me from the woes that waft 

Around the drunkard’s dream ! 
When night in holy silence brings 

The God-willed hour of sleep, 
Then, then the red-eyed revel swings 

Its bowl of poison deep. 


When morning waves its golden hair, 
And smiles o’er hill and lea, 

One sick’ning ray is doomed to glare 
On yon rude revelry. 


The rocket’s fary moment sped, 
Sinks black’ning back to earth ; 

Yet darker—deeper sinks his head 
Who shares in drunkard’s mirth ! 


Know ye the sleep the drunkard knows ! 
That sleep, O who may tell! 

Or who can speak the fiendful throes 
Of his self-heated hell ! 


The soul all reft of heav’nly mark— 
Defaced God s image there— 

Rolls down and down yon abyss dark 
To thy howling home, Despair ! 


Or bedded his head upon broken hearts, 
Where slimy reptiles creep ; 

While the ball-less eye of Death still darts 
Black fire on the drunkard’s sleep. 


And lo! their coffin’d bosoms rife, 
That bled in his ruin wild! 

The cold, cold lips of his shrouded wife, 
Press lips of his shrouded child ! 

So fast—so deep the hold they keep ; 
Hark his unhallow'd scream ! 

Guard us, O God, from the drankard’s 
From the drunkard’s demon dream 


The deep feelings embodied in this 


[poisoning friendship of those who for the his colloguial powers, his anec- 


if 
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dotes, his songs, and his flute, tempt him to 
merry-makings. It is sport to them—death to 

Soon after their arrival at Inverury, William Thom and his fauuly were 
afflicted with much ill health. His boy had to undergo a serious operation in 
the Aberdeen infirmary, from the effects of which he never can recover. His 
wife, to whom he was most tenderly attached, died in childbed. This bereave- 
ment is the theme of most of his subsequent poems. 

At the time of the death of Mrs. ‘Thom, her husband's employment as a 
weaver lay in a village nine miles distant. He used to walk once a fortnight 
to Inverury, for a glimpse of ‘yon ineffable couthiness that swims as it were 
about ‘ain’s ain fireside,’ and is nowhere else to be found.” After returning 
from the kirkyard, on the occasion of the funeral of his wife, he locked up his 
house. A neighbour took charge of his youngest boy, who, however, somehow 
slipped off unnoticed, and was found fast asleep at the door of the house where 
his mother died. Next morning Mr. Thom and his eldest boy, Willie, set out 
to resume his work. “A trifle of sad thinking,” he says, ‘“ was in my head, 
and Benachie with its downy mists right before me: His daughter, Betsy, 
was keeping a cottar’s cow, “ herding,” as it is called. She knew nothing of 
what had happened at home. Three weeks before, her mother had been to see 
her at the cottar’s, and had promised to return with some wearables against the 
winter, which was setting in fast and bitterly. 

“ The day and very hour we approached her bleak watching-place was their 
trysted time. She saw us as we stood hesitating on the knowe (a small em- 
nence), and came running to us, calling, *‘ Whaur is ny mither !—Fou is na 
she here !*” 

In the following verses, which we print for the first time, are expressed, not 
the widowed father’s actual advice to his boy how to deport himself towards his 
sister in breaking the news, but the poet's idealized recollection of it. 

“The ae dark spot in this loveless world, 

That spot maun ever be, Willie, 

Whaur she sat an’ dauted yer bonnie brown lair, 
An’ lythly looket to me, Willie ; 

An, oh! my heart owned a’ the power 

Of your mither’s gifted e’e, Wille. 


There’s now nae blink at our slacken’d hearth, 
Nor kindred breathing there, Willie ; 

But cauld and still our hame of Death, 

Wi’ its darkness evermair, Willie ; 

For she wha lived in our love is cauld, 

An’ her grave the stranger's lair, Willie. 


The sleepless night, the dowie dawn, 
A’ stormy tho’ it be, Willie, 

Ye'll buckle ye in yer weet wee plaid, 
An’ wander awa wi’ me, Willie : 

Yer lonesome sister little kens 

Sic tidings we hae to gie, Willie. 


their carousals at inns and 
im. 


The promised day, the trysted hour, 
She'll strain her watchfu’ e’e, Willie ; 
Seeking that mither’s look of love, 

She ne’er again maun see, Willie ; 

Kiss aye the tear frae her whitening cheek, 
An’ speak awhile for me, Willie. 

Look kindly, kindly when ye meet, 

But speak na of the dead, Willie ; 

An’ when yer heart would gar you greet, 
Aye turn awa yer head, Willie ; 

That waesome look ye look to me 
Would gar her young heart bleed, Willie. 


Whan e’er she names a mither’s name, 
An’ sairly presseth thee, Willie, | 
O tell her of a happy hame 

Far, far o’er earth an’ sea, Willie ; 
An’ ane that waits to welcome them— 
Her hameless bairnes an’ me, Willie.” 


Bairn. 
THE MITHERLESS BAIRN. 
‘* When a’ ither bairnies are hush’d to their hame, 
By aunty, or cousin, or frecky grand-dame, 
ha stands last an’ lanely, an’ sairly forfairn ! 
Tis the puir dowie laddie—the mitherless baira ! 


The mitherless baimie creeps to his lane bed, 
Nane covers his cauld back, or haps his bare head ; 
His wee hackit heelies are hard as the airn, 

An’ lithless the lair o’ the mitherless bairn! 


Aneath his cauld brow, siccan dreams hover there, 
O’ hands that wont kindly to kaim his hark hair! 
But morn’ brings clutches, a° reckless an’ stern, 
That lo’e na the locks o’ the mitherless bairn! 


The sister wha sang o’er his saftly rock’d bed, 

Now rests in the mools where their mammie is laid ; 
While the father toils sair his wee bannock to earn 
An’ kens na the wrangs o° his mitherless bairn. 


Her spirit that pass’d in yon hour of his birth, 
Still watches his lone lorn wand’rings on earth, 
Recording in heaven the blessings they earn, 
Wha couthilie deal wi’ the mitherless bairn ! 


Oh! speak bim na harshly—he trembles the while, 
He bends to your bidding, and blesses your smile :— 
In their dark hour o’ anguish, the heartless shall learu, 
That God deals the blow for the mitherless bairn !” 


The faults of the poems of Mr. Thom are more obvious than their beauties. 
All want finish. He does not, after striking a song off at a heat, subject it toa 
rigid criticism, and occupy himself with making the expression perfect. For- 

‘ul that when improving the expression he is ecting the thought, his 

ms are seldom correct in all respects, and almost never the best they could 

made. Possessed of the essential merits of lyrical poetry, his songs con- 
tain lines which are full of gushes of genial and cordial feeling. For sweetness 
and tenderness he is a Scotch Thomas Moore. 


stances have improved. He is now acustomary weaver himself, with two 
jlooms of his own. A well-meant entertainment was given in lis honour two 
years ago in Aberdeen. The lairds in his neighbourluod have sent bim weav- 
ing to do for thei. 


MEXICAN THOMPSON’S LAST CRUISE. 


‘AN AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE OF THE PRESENT REVOLUTIONARY WAR BETWEEN 
TEXAS AND MEXICO. 

ae In the present cruise, Capt. Sunptou and Mexican Thompson 
\were associated as chiefs, the former being owner of the craft, but the latter by 
ifar better acquainted with the coast, every bay and inlet of which he had visited 
when in the Mexican service. They both, as well as their motley and fierce 
|band of associates, were armed to the teeth: the greater portion had rifles, in 
addition to which, a brace of pistols and a cutlass were attached to their belt. 
‘(One 9-pounder, mounted on a swivel, was fixed amidships. So large was the 
‘body of men, m comparison to the vessels size, that there was scarcely any 
\possibility of stowing water m her hold, slew drawing only six jeet loaded, and 
leven their supply of provisions being very small. It was therefore necessary, 
iduring their progress down the coast, to put im at various places to take in 
jwater, and other things, not less useful than agreeable, until the capture of 
|prizes, and the consequent departure of a portion of the crew, should give them 
‘more space. 

| “Up anchor!” exclaimed Capt. Simpton, as soon as the boats had discharged 
\their several loads upon deck, and made for the shore ; “ cheerily there, my 
lads, stand by the mam and fore-halyards and jib-halyards.”’ 

| His orders were obeyed with rapidity and alacrity ; the anchor was lifted, the 
\sails hoisted to their utmost height, the sheets and halyards belayed, and the 
icraft im motion before the light breeze, aided by a strong ebb, which was ac- 
\tually racing out of the harbour. The guu was once more fired, the crew gave 
three loud cheers, which were responded to from the shore, aud the Santa Anna 
was fairly under weigh. Rounding the poor apology for a fort at the north-east 
point of the island, and leaving Bolivar, the nearest wainland, on the larboard 
|hand, our piratical-looking schooner passed over Galveston bar, and was soon 
fairly at sea, tossing about in the Femme amidst the constant swell which 
\vexes the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. Steerimg now along the coast, the 
jcruise may have been said fairly to have commenced. That whole day, the 
jwind being light, and their vessel close-hauled, they made little progress. 
About midnight the sky became somewhat overcast, and gave token of a blow 
loff the land, which caused them to hug the shore as much as possible, in order 
ito keep in smooth water. Observing, a short time afterwards, a light on the 
‘beach, the Santa Anna stood m still further, then anchored in three fathoms, 
and sent the boat to examine into the’character of the persons who were thus 
camped upon the water's edge. ‘The boat's crew was composed of eight well- 
armed men, commanded by Captain Sunpton himself. 

Running into a little bay, they came near enough to distinguish the figures 
‘round the fire, whom they knew for certam to be Judians, but of what nation, 
jand in what force, they were not able to determine. After a brief deliberation, 
jthey shouted loudly to the strangers, and immediately pulled about ten yards 
away from where the sound had emanated, acting m this according to the prin- 
‘ciple explained by an old writer, rs of the American dogs :—* This river 
(Old Vera Cruz River,) and all those of New Spain, but particularly those of 
‘Guatemala, being full of crocodiles or alligavors, it 1s worth observing, that the 


* * * 


One of the beautiful productions of our author is called “The Mitherless)' 


dogs, when they cross them, knowing by instinct of nature, thet the alligators 
‘are most fond of their flesh, go first to secure themselves, and bark in one 
place, that the alligator may come thither, and then run to swim over in another 
\place.” 

' The instant their voices were raised, every tigure disappeared from around 
‘the fire as if by magic, and the flames cast their glare on the abandoned and so- 
‘litary beach, the Indians making a cloak of the night, rendered more obscure by 
‘the fire which blazed so vividly ata short distance. Capt. Simpton and his crew 


‘rested on their oars for about two minutes, when from behind a log, which lay 


about six yards’ distance from them, close to the water's edge, an Indian stood 
jup and exclaimed, “‘ Waugh! you are welcome." The scrutiny of the chief, 
jfor such he proved to be, had evidently been favourable ; indeed, as it was af- 
terwards discovered, Capt. Simpton had been recognised by Wacontah—so he 
= named—who knew him personally. 

The privateer’s crew now found them to be the poor remnant yet left of the 
‘Caronquahai Indians*, out upon a fishing expedition, and both parties being sa- 
‘tisfied with each other, Capt. Simpton and bis companions landed, and followed 
|Wacontah up to the Indian camp, where they iound sia Caronquahais, their 
wives, and several children. The men, when they reached the tire, were once 
\more gravely seated round it, engaged im smoking, while the women were broil - 
ing fich in a somewhat peculiar manner: four forked sticks were stuck in the 
ground, and cross ones upon them, so as to form a species of gridiron; under 
‘this a coustant supply of red-hot coals was kept. and the fish being fixed there- 
‘on, were roasted to perfection. Capt. Simpton and his men were received with 
\courtesy by the whole party, pipes handed to them, aud a request made to share 
their meal. This was refused by none, it being a! the same tune added that 
\they would trade some tobacco for fish. 

An hour having been passed with their new friends, and a supply of red-fish 
,and mullet obtamed, the privateers regamed their vessel, the auchor was weighed, 
and the voyage continued. About four im the ormmy, it coming on to blow 
prety smartly, the flying-jib was stowed, and double roefs taken both in main- 
sail and foresail, which, however, were again let out, and the light sail set, at 
‘breakfast tune. Towards the afternoon of the third day, the Santa Anna was 
close under the land, near the mouth of the Rio Grande del Norte, standing 
along under Mexican colours, with a pilot signal at the mast-lead, as if about 
to enter the river. Upon the banks of the Kio Grande, from Camargo, Laredo, 
\&c., to Santa Fé, are numerous populous towns, which curry on a very con- 
siderable trade with New Orleans and Havanna, and it was the hope of Capt. 
|Simpton to capture in this place some of the small craft used in this commerce. 
‘About three miles up the river, on the left or Mexican bank—this being the 
boundary of the rival republics— is a small town, where reside the greater num- 
ber of the pilots, who convey vessels up and down the river. Having passed 
across in sight of this place, the Santa Anna tacked and stood off, as though 
she were awaiting a pilot, but none appearing, southered her course as if about 
to proceed down the coast; having, however. rounded a small island i the 
river's moyth, covered with lofty trees, which completely concealed thew pre- 
sence, they again anchored. 

Capt. Thompson's duties now commenced ; the schooner's boat, which had 
been towing astern, was brought alongside, and a crew of four wen having been 
put in it, they pulled him ashore, where he went both for the purpose of seeking 


‘Bince the poems of Mr. Thom began to attract some local notice, his circum- 


* The late murder of the whole of these friendly Indians had not yet been 
perpetrated. it was left for Louisianean creole and « Belgian boy to gain an unenviable 
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water, fruit, &c., as well as to confer with a certain pilot, whom he expected to 
encounter in the woods. ‘I'he men applying themselves vigorously to their oars, 
the shore was soon gained, the boat made fast, and left to itself, while Thomp-!' 
son, followed by his crew, quitted the beach, and striking across a narrow prai-|| 
rie, made for the forest. 

No spot on the whole coast of Mexico could have been selected, better to ex- 
emplify the — of tropical nature, than that on which our adventurers had 
now happened. In part grand and magnificent in the extreme, it was also an 
elegant display of simple beauty ; the eye flitted in i's rapid range from the no- 
ble, but somewhat gloomy forest, across the far-extending plains, bounded by 
the horizon, thence to rivers, lakes, and the open sea, the vast surface of whose 
almost ever-moving watcrs was now comparatively still; then having viewed 
the larger features of the scene, the eye, no longer dazzled as under the noon- 
day sun, could admire the minuter compartments, the sparkling springs, running, 
rivulets, and brawling brooks ; landscapes elegantly composed by various blend-| 
ings of woods and lawns, curiously intersecting each other, and seeming, as the’ | 
evening cast its gentle veil upon nature, to float over the surface of the soil. 
Then came the trees loaded with rich autumnal and tropical fruits, some yield- 
ing balsam for the wounds of man, while all gave forth refreshing odours to the 
weary senses. The fantastic and picturesque bee-hive, hanging like an oblong 
gourd from the branches, the air perfumed with a fragrant species of wild jas- 
mine, the sweet roses of China peeping in luxuriant profusion from amid the 
underwood, everything in fact combining to charm the imagination. The woods 
swarmed, too, with birds of all descriptions, particularly the ordinary Mexican 
fowl, which is distinguished from ours by the shortened proportions of its body 
and legs; the colour of the hen is grey, with feathers spotted like a partridge. 
Various species of turtle-doves, grey, green, and of a dwarfish breed, afford 
delicious eating. ‘The parroquet, cockatoo, and another exquisitely formed and 
diminutive member of the same genus, not much larger than a linnet, are sur- 

risingly common. Many kinds of monkeys, too, roebuck and deer, wild buffa- 
oes, and other quadrupeds, abound in these thinly-inhabited districts. 


Suddenly Capt. Thompson, upon whom the beauties of nature were utterly 
lost, halted, and motioning to his men to be silent, pointed out to them, in a 
small open glade of the forest, a Mexican house, serrounded by several acres of 
cultivated land. Advancing cautiously after their leader, they soon discovered 
that the inhabitants of the log hut were absent, and accordingly began to survey 
the garden in search of whatever waseatable. ‘To their great delight, they found) 
it plentifully stocked with cabbages, garlic, onions, melons, Chincse oranges, 
lemons, and various vegetables, which were peculiarly pleasant to the crew of 
the Santa Anna, who, having just arrived from Galveston, where little of the 
like nature was to be had, considered it a wonderful slice of good luck. 

‘Thompson himself, leavirg his comrades to collect whatever was useful to 
their fellows, both from within and around the house,—Texans being, even in 
their own couutry, not over particular as to the rights of property, it cannot be 
expected they were in an enemy’s—took his way alone through a narrow path, 
which appeared familiar to him, and which shortly afterwards brought him in 
view of alow hut, situate on the banks of the Rio Grande, here more hke a huge 
arm of the sea than a river, which, considering it runs a course of about fifteen 
hundred miles, is not to be wondered at. Grasping his sword in one hand, and 
his pistol in the other, the privateer came within a short distance of the house, 
when he gave a low, long, and peculiar whistle, which was similarly answered 
from within, and the door of the hut opened by a tall, gaunt old man, with a 
poncho thrown over his shoulders. 

** What cheer, John!” exclaimed Mexican Thompson, advancing from amid 
the dark shadow of the trees under which he stood. ‘ Are you alone?” 

**Wheugh!” replied the other, raising a lantern which was in his hand, 
“ Santa Maria and Gin'ral Jackson, Mexicano, is that yout But ! reckoned as 
much, when I saw your schooner a poking off and on at the month of the Rio 
some hours since. Faith, she’s dressed up neatly, but I knew her. It takes 
me, Thompson, to smell a rat."” 

* It seems so,” continued the privateer, entering the house, and seeing that 
the door was duly fastened. ~' I think you're smart.” 

* Well, I believe I'm about the oldest ’coon ever you tasted, Mexicano,” 
said the viher, shutting one eye, and elevating the opposite eyebrow ito a re- 
gular Yankee stare; ‘but here is some Kentuck wine, over which, I guess. 
we'll discuss business.” 

‘The last speaker was the head pilot on the river, and the hut he inhabited one 
of their look-out stations. He himself was a New-Yorker, and an old friend of 
‘Thompson's. Seating himself very quietly alongside the pilot's whisky-bottle, 
the privateer mixed a stiff joraum, drank therefrom, nodded his approval of the 
switchel-flip, as he denommated it, and then relapsed into speculations on cer- 
tain points of interest to his own proceedings. John the pilot no sooner heard 
the intentions of his friend, than he rose from the stool on which he was seated, 
advanced nearer to the whisky-bottle, took a considerable small pull thereat, sat 
down again, viewed Thompson with an air of reverential consciousness of su- 
periority, and then exclaimed :— 

** You don’t mean it.”’ 

‘*T eertainly do, old skin and bones ; and so no nonsense ; but let's hear what 
craft are up the river.” 

* Here's a handsome fix I’m in, aint I? catawampously chawed up, I guess. 
I, pilot of the river, o’nation, tell you pirates the whole secrets of my employ- 
ers. S'pose they fiad me out, what then?” 

John, what then ?”’ 

‘Why Santa Anna himself ‘ed eat me up like a streak o’ lightning ’afore 
breakfast, and never hurt his digestion. But I s’pose I must, though ; how- 
somever, it goes considerable against the grain I asseverate.”’ 

Having thus by his hesitation satisfied in his own opinion the whisperings o! 
conscience, John proceeded to say that up the river were four craft which in-)) 
tended sailing on the morrow ; two for New Orleans and the same number for 
Havana,—one for the first place loaded with oranges, the second in ballast, with 
money to purchase flour, the other two both in ballast, with cash to obtain to- 
bacco. ‘This being satisfactorily ascertained, and every particular carefully 
noted down by Thompson, John produced a bag of some four hundred Spanish 
dollars, which he offered for twenty-four bales of *rale Virginy ;” which also 
being duly agreed upon, Capt. Thompson broke up the conference, he returning 
to his men, and the other remaining behind to arrange the preliminaries of his 
smuggling expedition. , 

‘Thompson and his boat-load of vegetables were not less welcome than was 
the intelligence of the expected capture of prizes on the succeeding day ; and 
when, a little after midnight, a small sloop was descried clipping through the 
waves, her larboard gunwale just under water, and John at the helm, their felj-|| 
city was complete. Having laden the sloop with the tobacco bales, John left|| 
his boat, which he had navigated across the waters alone, and descended into 
the cabin, where a mysterigqus conference was held, the result of which did not 
transpire. Some even ventured to insinuate that John remained there ; but his 
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lboat being gone in the morning, this was considered a stretch of imaginative - 


ness, even too strong for Yankee stomachs. 

The sun s morning beams were - trembling on the troubled surface of the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, and pouring a rich flood of crimson upon the 
eastern sky, which in its contrast with the more quiet portions of the heavenly 
vault, resembled the soft blush upon the delicious peach so common in these re- 
gions, when two schooners were to be seen steering towards the river's mouth, 
as if about to gain the open sea. One, the larger and more elegant of the two, 
was above two miles in advance of its comrades, than which it appeared a bet- 
ter sailer, and at the moment we speak of was skirting at some short distance 
the southern extremity of the island, behind which lay the privateers, awaiting 
with eagerness the moment when to pounce upon their prey. ‘The schooner 
was stretching along, with her larboard tacks aboard, close upon a wind, steer- 
ing east and by south; and could she have kept on this course would have 


passed the island half a mile to the southward ; but, suddenly, to avoid broken 


water, on which she appeared about to rush, she went about, and stood upon the 
starboard tack, directly heading for the little promontory behind which lay con- 
cealed her artful enemy. This happened most opportunely for the Santa Anna, 
which, if it had had to give chase, would have been seen by the other craft, aud 
thus but one prize taken. With the wind in the quarter in which it now blew 
somewhat freshly, it was matter of considerable doubt whether the Obispo, so 
the schooner was named, could round the point, without another tack to the 
eastward, and the privateers, therefore, watched her metions with intense inte- 
rest, as it was particularly desirous they should secure this wor ere the smailer 
craft came in sight. The Obispo, however, lay up well, her helmsman some- 
times giving her a shake up in the wind, when the current got hold of her, and 
drove her to the eastward, so that, despite many opinions to the contrary, and 
‘though she had to shave the point pretty closely, she gave no signs of altering 
‘her course. 


| Round the point of the promontory a contrary current ran, which impeded 
‘their progress considerably ; but presently her jib-boom was seen slowly peer- 


ling from behind the trees which ere this had concealed the prize from those on 
iboard the Santa Anna: though Mexican Thompson and two others had been 
watching every movement from the shore. ‘The required signal being given, 
the privateers’ boat dashed out, and was in an instant alongside the Obispo. 
Her steersman put his tiller hard-a-port, in the vain hope of going about, and 
thus escaping the rapacity of the enemy, but his vessel was boarded by eight 
men, double his own number, and in five minutes more lay at anchor in the bay, 
alongside the Santa Anna, on which they, with considerable dismay, observed a 
black flag floating. ‘The Obispo proved to be laden with oranges, and had but 
a few dollars in cash aboard. ‘The vessel and its contents were, however, ad- 
judged to be a most excellent beginning. 

Before night the four craft above alluded to were safely in the hands of the 
Philistines, the captains and men set ashore on the little island, with a small 


jboat, while a crew of four ‘Texans was put aboard each prize, with orders to 


proceed to Galveston, and deliver the boats into the hands of their agent there. 
‘They then took in a sufficient supply of water and provisions, and started upon 
itheir onward journey. Being now, as it were, within the eneiny’s range, and 
lthe Guadaloupe steam-frigate having been seen a short time previous prowling 
‘about these parts, the Santa Anna progressed only by night, towards morning 
letting go the anchor in some quiet bay, and snugly stowing the sails, to escape 
all fear of attracting observation ;—her modesty being so excessive as only to 
‘allow her to shine by night,—in this following the example of Luna, the goddess 
of all that is thievish and mysterious. 

They continued thus cruising up and down for five or six days, landing at in- 
tervals, in out-of-the way holes and corners, for fresh supplies of water, and 
whatever else could be laid hands on, but succeeded in capturing no other 
prizes. At length, one night which was more than ordinarily dark, they agreed 
to run into the first bay that offered itself, preparatory to an attempt on a town 
which they calculated to be a few miles to the southward, in the bottom of a lonely 
and secure harbour, formed by two promontories, behind the more northern of 
which they expected to conceal themselves Steering, therefore, west, about 
one in the morning the look-out, a boy at the mast-head, gave notice of certain 
objects right ahead, and in a few moments afterwards on each bow, which plainly 
showed themselves to be land. 

“* Let go the halyards, clear away the anchor, over with it there,” were orders 
given ae obeyed with equal rapidity, and in a few minutes the Santa Anna 
swung to the tide, her sails all taken in and stowed. A brief consultation was 
now held, at the conclusion of which the boat was lowered, and Mexican Thomp- 
son, with four men, entered therein, and proceeded to reconnoitre. The night 
was so intensely dark, neither moon nor stars being perceivable, and thick and 
threatening clouds filling the sky, that objects could only be seen at a very short 
distance. ‘The boat’s crew, therefore, were directed by ‘Thompson to pull for a 
spot in the dim outline of the shore which appeared lower than the other por- 
tions, and therefore more proper fora descent. About ten minutes of smart 


” 


rowing elapsed, when a sudden concussion of the bows against the beach de- 


noted that they had reached the land. They accordingly stepped out, and while 
one remained by the boat, the others followed close upon Thompson’s heels, who 
made for a dim light, which, twinkling at a short distance, put his geographical 
knowledge somewhat to the stand still. ‘The light appeared to proceed from 


amid a dark and heavy mass, the outlines of which as they approached became 
‘more defined, and presently, after assuming various fantastic shapes, settled 


down into houses. The privateers instantly made a dead halt, and proceeded 
to consult. The measured tread of a sentinel, and the jarring clink of his mus- 
ket, now fell upon their ears, and Thompson began to fancy himself labouring 
under some strange delusion, both optical and mental. It was, however, de- 
termined to advance, and stepping forward, therefore, they rounded the house 
from behind which the dim light alluded to proceeded, and found themselves at 


ithe extremity of along and regular street of Mexican houses, the light being a 


street-lamp, under which a soldier was pacing, thinking of anything save the 
vicinity of the dreaded Texans. ‘Thompson, who now found what a fatal error 
had been committed, turned round, in order to effect a retreat to the schooner, 
which lay, of course, in a most dangerous position. But his escape was not to 
be so easily effected : for, with the coolness of an alligator, when devouring an 
innocent sucking-pig, one of his men raised his rifle,—crack,—and the Mexican 
was dead upon the place. 
We return to the Santa Anna. The great diminution in their numbers, in 
consequence of the departure of the sixteen men in the prizes, and the tempo- 
rary absence of Thompson and his party, had rendered the hold somewhat more 
tenable, and, accordingly, the whole of the crew, save the anchor-watch, pre- 
ferred the luxury of laziness and the smoke below, tothe purer air of the deck. 
The two men whose duty it was to look out, consoled themselves for the pecu- 
liar hardship of their situation by speculating upon the probable amount of plun- 
er, which would accrue to them in case of a successful attempt They the small 
but rich town which they expected to sack the following day. remained 
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thus agreeably occupied for about half an hour, when one of them, who was an \reach the ears of some dying person? But, perhaps, tis a day of religious 
Irishman, suddenly exclaimed,— \\celebration ; there ar2 many such days in Mexico, the last refuge of monks and 
* Now in the name of the ould jintleman with the tail and the hoofs, to spake! |nuns; but we see no procession with glittering crosses and ever-moving censets 
perlitely, who is that skulking by hisself there on the larboard bow, for all the! /of perfume ; no long line of pgiests singing psalms. A gate, however, opens, 
intire world like a Mixican jackass, who saving a Mixican, is the solitarist brute. ‘and a body of persons leave it in slow and solemn array ; perhaps this may ex- 
in all creation, not to mind Texas and Mixico.” plain the secret. Preceded by a party of soldiers, with their muskets reversed, 
No answer. | and muffled drum, which gave forth its gloomy and funeral sound, finding an 
“The way I'll make you spake, docther,” said Paddy, rubbing his eyes, and) echo in every heart, now raised to an intense pitch of excitement, and having 
endeavouring to regain his senses, which were taking a nap, “e’ll be a caution. | on each side of him a bare-headed priest—walked Thompson, his hands tied be- 
Now, by my sow] ”* what the diligent watchman might have uttered was) hind his back, and his dress a long robe of black. A night of awful mental 
never known, which is certainly to be regretted, since, from the serious tone in| agony, during the sleepless hours of which the veil of eternity had been, as it 
which he commenced his discourse, something “ smart” might have been’ were, slightly raised, only to render his conception of the beyond more stran 
“reckoned upon.” But angry fortune had otherwise decreed, for ere he could’ /and doubtful, had left its seal upon his face. But he cowed not before the 
utter another word, a rush of a considerable body of men was made from both) thousand eyes bent eagerly upon him, until suddenly his gaze fell upon the 
bow and stern to the centre, where the drowsy watchmen were, who were im-||pale, anxious, horror-struck countenance of Simpton, who stood im his path, with 
mediately knocked down, the grating thrown across the forecastle hatch, and|/hands clenched, and tee:h set. He appeared about to speak ; but both were 
fastened, the cabin entrance guarded, and the ship inthe hands of some person | more prudent. ; 
or persons unknown. ‘The surprise had been so well contrived, that the be-|| The people were now cleared from one side of the square, which was taken 
wildered and astonished crew offered no resistance, which, seeing their some-||UP by prison walls, and Thompson was led thither. _ After the priests had in vain 
what awkward position, and the considerable amount of whisky they had imbibed, endeavoured to persuade him to accept the Catholic faith, his eyes were band- 
was the less surprising. Accordingly, in obedience to the orders of their cap-| ‘aged, and a party of twelve soldiers advanced. ‘The authorities were standing 
tors, who spoke the Mexican lingo, dignified by the name of Spanish, though, | ‘on the steps of the Town hall, and from amongst them the Alcalde stood for- 
we opine, to the ears of Cervantes or Lope de Vega, it would have sounded |ward and briefly informed the people that ‘Thompson was a traitor, his death or- 
somewhat strangely, they came on deck in pairs, and were instantly put in irons. dered, whenever caught, by the Central Government, to which was added the 
While this was in operation, the rapid fire of musketry, and the sharp crack of |murder of the Mexican on the former night. for which reason they, the authori- 
rifles, were heard on shore, and presently the heavy splash of oars fell upon’ | ves, had resolved to treat him as both a rebel, a pirate, and a murderer, that his 
their ears. ‘The Mexicans stood ready, and Thompson and his men, utterly un-|/example mught deter others from the like wickedness. ‘The people replied not ; 


prepared for the reception met with, were no less easily taken possession of than’, he was condemned in the first instance by Santa Anna, and the victim of their 
were their comrades. p essor found sympathy in their bosoms. An officer now stood out from amid 


** And now here is a pretty partickler fix, [ don’t think,’”” muttered Patrick to! tue press of soldiery and asked Thompson if he had anything to say ere he gave 
the fatal signal. ‘Thompson shook his head, folded bis arms, but made no an- 


Twelve musket balis in another instant pierced his body, and all was 
jover. The people dispersed to their homes, the magistrates went to their break- 
fasts, the soldiers took the body wittin the prison, the sun shone lightly on all 
jexistence, as lightly on the body of the victim as upon his judges, and an ob- 
\servant mind might have taken this as an emblem that man’s power of harm 
lends in this life ; nature smiled equally upon the living and the dead. An age 
ar come when judicial assassinations wili be looked upon in their 
ight, and murder committed with a rope by constituted authorities in the 
face of heaven, be no less scouted than the secret poisoning or the bravo's 
knife. 

| Sumpton, who turned away pale and horrified, asked of a soldier what had be- 
‘come of ‘Thompson's four companions! The Mexican replied that they had 
been shot the day before, and buried on the beach, in a spot which he poi ted 
out to Simpton, who determined to wai: until evening, and then endeavour to 
lascertain the truth of this statement, which many of the people of the town de- 
clared to be untrue. ‘The sailors, they affirmed, had been secretly removed, 
with the intention of being iransported into the mines of the interior. Havihg, 
jaccordingly, provided himseli with a mattock, which he hid beneath a poncho, 
las soon 2s night was drawn in, Simptou, accompanied by a Mexican youth, son 
lof a strong anti-centralist, took his way for the beach. The graves were soon 


= next neighbour in misfortune, “‘ captivated body and sow! by the murthering 
Mixicans.”’ 

‘* Silence !” said Captain Simpton, who heard him ; “ behave yourself, Mike, 
and I calculate you Il nut get hanged right away. Don’t forget you're a Catho-| 
lie to the very backbone, and that goes a long chalk with a Mexican.” 
_ Day presently broke, and both parties received an almost equal surprise 
discovering their relative positions. ‘The privateers plainly saw they had made! 
a mistake, under cover of the obscurity, having ran right beneath the guns of a 
very heavy battery, erected to protect the town on which their attempt was to 
have been made. The Mexicans were far otherwise and more agreeably sur-| 
prised on finding, that in addition to capturing the Santa Anna, they had in their, 

ssession the person of Mexican Thompson, who was well known to them. 
The privateers being now ordered below, and a strong guard set over them, the 
principal men went on shore to inform the authorities of the state of ailairs, and) 
to take counsel as to what should be done. It will casily be believed, that the, 
Santa Anna’s crew were somewhat desponding, particularly Thompson, who, 
saw n9 other prospect before him than a cruel and iguominious death, and he! 
did not hesitate tu express this opiaion to Capt. Simpton, who, however, did all) 
in his power to persuade him out of his notion. But Thompson became gloomy} 
and downcast, sitting alone in a corner, bemoaning his hard fate, and as most! 
men in similar circumstances would have done, he refused all consolation. | 

About noon a state barge came off from the shore, with several yaily dressed, 
officers in it, who boarded the Santa Anna, and ordered the whole of the crew 
upon deck. From them they selected Thompson and the four who had accom- 
panied him on shore the previous night, and therefore all concerued in the death 
of the soldier, whose unlucky station at the entrance of the town had cost him, 
thus dear. These they ordered into the barge; then turning to Simpton, they) 
informed him that if he thought proper he might consider himself a prisoner on 
parole uutil further orders, and might go ashore the next day, but not before. 
As Simpton had friends in the town, who, on many occasions had exchanged, 
sub rosa, their silver dollars for his tobacco, he did not in any way feel surprised 
at this, but he determined to avail himseif of the permission to discover, ii pos- 
sible, the fate of Thompson. Eight well armed men were left in charge of the! 
craft, with strict orders to shoot any one who made the slightest attempt to es-| 
cape ; and also to alarm the battery. They were further required to allow only, 
of the presence of four hands upon deck at a time. 

Next morning Simpton rose early, and having obtained permission from his 
guards, took a small flat which lay alongside the Santa Anna, and sculled him-| 
self ashore. His frst impulse was to enter a grog-shop, where he might obtain) 
a “ morning,” as well as pick up the news, which through various secret and 
unexplainable channels, finds its way to these common centres, where men are 
even more talkative and communicative than usual, which is saying a great deal. 
Men, when women are not present, might, m my opinion, be often taken for the 
sex in disguise ; but when the fair are around you, why necessity, if not polite- 
ness, demands that yon be silent, and hence women are led to believe in the 
prudence of their lord and master. Poor things! Simpton, however, | 
(who did not make these reflections, since thinking in Texas is considered a vast! 
waste of time,) was disappointed as to the main point, for though Thompson’s!| 
capture formed the chief topic of conversation, his fate had not vet transpired 
the authoritics having at a late hour not promulgated their decision. About an 
hour afterwards, our privateer found himself in the central square of the town, 
in which a crowd was gradually collecting. A Mexican crowd is not an ordi- 
nary crowd ; no rushing, no tearing, no haste, all is a combination of Spanish 
and Indian gravity. Serivus-looking men in every variety of costame,—but all 
alike in the use of the cigaretta,—some with ponchos and broad slouched felt 
hats ; some in short various coloured jackets, breeches tied with gay ribbons, 
and picturesque leggins, pretty women in blue, red, yellow, and every variety) 
of coloured petticoats, dark hair, and eyes sparkling like gems from beneath) 
their hoods, walk leisurely through the streets, enter the square, and disperse! 
themselves in groups about the public place. At first the space is but slightly; 
scattered over, while ample room is left to walk around ; but presently the 
groups thicken, swell, a i gradually amalgamate into one dense, crowded, but 
orderly mass. Soldiers now appear, not such soldiers as my readers see every 
day, in regular amform, and drilled by Corporal Martinet ; but dark, swarthy, 
bandit-looking fellows, in costumes to meet their fancy, and with guns to suit 
that of the authorities. ‘Their dress, as taste is about as various as colour, was, 
it may well be supposed, most un-uniform, and their arms, some purchased by 
one Alcalde, and some by another, were of all sizes, shapes, and denominations. 
But why are the people collecting ; why are the soldiery clearing an open space 
in the centre? Js it one of those days, when freed from toil and labour, the 
people come forth, happy ouly because it is a holiday, and by a natural instinct 
congregate in masses, and find delight in mutual discourse, in seeing, but not 
less in being seen! We have, however, no laughter, the women are not simil- 
ing, but all, both men and boys, are conve in under tones, in whispers. Is 
it a meeting of congpiratore, or are they low lest the tumult should 
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‘badly done either. 


|\pointed out, but a few strokes of the mattock satisfactorily proved that the earth 


had not recently been moved beneath the little hillocks which Mexican inven- 
tion had converted into graves. Returning, therefore, with the lad, Sumpton 
slept quite satisfied that bis men had aoi been put to death. 

At early dawn Capt. Simpton was aboard his vessel, and after some conver- 


|'sation with the guard descended inio the hold, where he informed his manacled 


jcrew of what had passed. Our fmend Patrick listened to the narrative in si- 
jlence, but nv sooner had Simpton finished his story than he was loud in his as- 


| severations that the Mexicans had cooked and eaten their unfortunate comrades. 


‘The Captain smiled at this, but took advantage of the horror and disgust of his 
;companions in misfortune to propose a plan of escape, which, without hesitation, 
jwas agreed to; and lest their enemies should take it into their heads still farther 
\to lessen their numbers, it was concluded to commence operations “ right away.”” 
|Simpton, accordingly, who was not a man to allow any matter of this sort to lie 
on hand, went on deck, baving first given minute directions to his men. ‘The 
Mexican guards received him politely, entering cheerfully into conversation, and 
their good understanding was complctely gained, when he distributed a supply 
of cigars most readily amongst them. Presently, four of his crew being at the 
jsame time upon deck, their hands manacled beiore, Simpton leaned carelessly 
‘over the bow where he was sitting, and suddenly, as if losing his balance, fell 
joverboard. The tide was running rapidly, and he appeared incapable of stem- 
\ming it, calling loudly to his Mexican fnends to assist him. ‘They, in the im- 
ipulse of the moment, with one accord, leaped into their boat, throwing down 
their arms upon deck, which were instantly seized by the privateers. Sim 

‘ao sooner saw his stratagem thus far successful than he dashed out for the 
schooner, caught a rope which hung overboard, and in two minutes was upon 


deck, with a musket to his shoulder, keeping the unarmed Mexicans off. 

| “Let slip the anchor chain, up there, my lads, hoist away. Never mind the 
\darbies, we'll soon fix them; they don’t hinder you to hoist ; another smart 
/pull at the peak ; up with tne flying jib; give itto her. Hurra! and Mexico 
‘go hang!” 

| The quiet deck of the captured privateer was changed to a scene of anxious 
‘but orderly confusion. The men rushed to their stations, the sails flew up as if 
joy magic, the chain cable whizzed through the hawse-hole, and, to complete 
heir audacity, the national ensign of ‘Texas flew to the mast-head. 

| ‘Get ready the squaresail and bonnet, we'll have to keep her away directly. 
‘Ah! there they go,” exclaimed Sunpton, as the report of a gun from the bat- 
‘tery came upon his ears, and the bail went through his mainsail, making a huge 
rent and lessening the rapidity of his progress. * Ah! there they go, and not 
Lie down, every man of you,” added he, seizing the tiller, 
‘here comes their broadside. Ah! what heil-cat is this?” 

| The attention of the privateers had been so taken up with the movements on 
ishore as to have never once thrown an eye towards the open sea ; but now their 
leyesight was crossed by a vision, which was indeed by no means pleasant. About 
jnalf a mile ahead of them, and bearing right across their bows, was a schooner 
iwith Mexican ensign and pennant fiying, of twice the privateer’s burden, the 
deck of which was crowded with soldiers ; thus verifying a piece of information 
picked up by Simpton ashore, that orders had been sent round to Matamoros to 
dispatch a vessel to take charge of the capture. ‘The men had, by this tume, by 
dint of great exertion, succeeded, though not without inflicting severe wounds 
upon their wrists, m teeing them from the nandeufis. 

| * Stand by, my butlies, the battery won't ore now, don’t think it; I guess if 
skina coon. She’ll hit her own if she does, and that won't fit, 
concl ” 


} 
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| 
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The enemy neared them—the privateers stood ready with rifle and musket, 
crowding round and concealing the swivel amidships. The Santa Anna was 
stretching out with her starboard tacks aboard, while the enemy was lying up to 
them on the upposite *‘ board,’’ and, as appearances now denoved, would pass 
them to leeward, in which case the decks of both crafts lay open to the other. 
Up came the IJnvincador, as she was found to be called, everything ready for an 
engngoment, and in a few minutes was not more than sixty yards distance. 

** Give it to her,” cried Simpton, putting his helm hard-a port to stop his ves- 
sel's way ; and the swivel, followed by the musketry and rifles of the whole 

y was poured into the Mexicans. 
** Hard-a-starboard !’ cried Simpton, resigning the helm, and away flew the 


privateer under the stern of the enemy, who were too much occupied at that in-|| 


stant in catching ropes, &c., and giving aid to their killed and wounded, to pay 
any attention to the movements of the Santa Anna. In another minute, how- 
ever, the Invincador was about, and after her little enemy, into whom she poured 
a volley of small arms, fortuna:ely without any edect upon the crew, who were 
partly engaged in repairing the mainsail, and part in fixing the 9-pounder as a 
stern chaser. ‘Their course being now before the wind, the foresail was boomed 
out upon the starboard side, the squaresail set upon the larboard, and also boomed 
out, while four hands toiled hard repairing the damage done to the mainsail, 
which was absolutely required to work their craft. A quarter of an hour passed, 
and the Santa Anna appeared about to rush headlong on a reef of rocks, mak- 
ng several miles out to sea, and over which the waves broke furiously, when 
in came her squaresail and bonnet, up went the mainsail, the helm was put a- 
port, and she was once more closehauled on the starboard tack. A few minutes 
pom pus and it became evident that they had longer legs than the liuvincador, 
and were walking away from her. But this not suiting Simpton’s views, and 
he being now quite out of reach of the guns of the battery, went about sudden- 
ly, and ere his eneray could avoid him, had poured in another volley of small 
and great arms, receiving also several shots, one of which killed the man at the 
helm, while some others were wounded. Rage generally adds fuel to the im- 
pulses of valour, and in two minutes the crews were fighting hand to hand on 
the deck of the Invincador. A close contest, however, never yet ended fa- 
vourably to the Mexicans, and this was not to be an exception to the general 
rule, so that presently the soldiers on the battery had the mortification of seemg 
the Texan ensign floating gaily over both the vessels. Simpton, now satistied, 
put the head of both to the north-east, and on the morning of the fourth day 
reached, after a successful run, a safe anchorage off Galveston harbour, where, 
from his own mouth, I received the above history of his cruise, capture, and es- 


cape. 


ANECDOTE OF THE FLOGGING TIMES. 

The master of the grammar-school of a burgh in the central district of Scot- 
land, about seventy years ago, was a worthy ‘l'rojan of the name of Hacket, a 
complete specimen of the thrashing pedagogues of the last age. Modern ears 
would scarcely credit the traditional stories which were told of this man’s se- 
verity, or believe that such merciless punishments could have been allowed to 
take place in a country so far civilised as ours then was. Heavy and repeated 
applications of a striped thong called the ‘aws to the open hands of delinquents 
were matters of familiar occurrence. Skults, as these were called, were no 
thing. But Hacket would also, twenty times a-day, lay victims across the end 
of a table, and thrash as long as he could hold with the one hand and day on 
with the other. Horsing was one of his highest indulgences or luxuries, and 
he had an ingenious mode of torture peculiar to himselt, by causing the boy to 
stride between two distant boards while he endeavoured to excite the thinking 
faculties by bringing a force to bear from behind. Thomas Lord Erskine and 
his brother Henry were brought up at this school, and remembered Hacket’s se- 
verity through life, complaining particularly that it was ali one whether you were 
a dull or a bright boy, for if the former, you were thrashed for your own proper 
demerits, and if you were bright, you had a monitorial charge assigned to you 
over the rest, and suffered for all the short-comings of your inferiors. We won- 
der at all this now ; but the wonder is very superfluous. The whole system 
was based on a prevalent notion that severity to children was salutary and be- 
neficial, nay, indispensable, and that, if you at all loved your son or your pupil, 
it was your first and most solemn duty towards him to give him a sound strap- 
pation on all possible occasions. Flogging was simply one of the bigotries of 
our grandfathers. 

Amongst Hacket's pupils was a boy who had come from a distance, and was 
boarded with a family in the town. His name for the present is Anderson. 
This youth, placed far from his friends, felt the ruthless severity of Hacket very 
bitterly, and, as he was by no means a genius, he was both well strapped him- 
self, and probably the cause of much strapping in others. Naturally of a re- 
served and refiecting character, he said little of his sufferings to any of his com- 
panions ; but the stripes sunk mto his very soul, and, secretly writhing under a 
sense of the injustice and indignity with which he was treated, he conceived 
the most deadly sentiments of revenge against his master. To get these 
wreaked out in present circumstances was unpossible ; but he determimed to) 
take the first opportunity that occurred, and in the mean time to nurse his wrath, 
so that time should not interfere in favour of a tyrant, who seemed to him to, 
deserve the utmost vengeance that could be inflicted. 

Anderson, like so many otber Scottish youth, was draughted off at an early 
age to India, where he served for twenty-five years, during which he never 
once was able to revisit his native shores. Having now attained a competency, 
and settled his affairs, he returned to Scotland, in order to spend there the re- 
mainder of his lite. It will scarcely be believed that he still cherished his scheme 
of vengeance against Hacket ; but the fact is that he did so, and this indeed is 
what gives any value to the anecdote we are relating—it 1s curious only as a 
genuine instance of a feeling persevered in much beyond the term usually as-! 
signed to human feelings. tic came home—ie purchased a short but effective 
whip—he journeyed to the town where he had been educated, and, establishing 
himself in the inp, sent a politc message to Hacket (who was still in the vigour 
of life, though retired from active duty,) inviting him to dine that afternoon 
with a gentleman who had once been his pupil. All seemed now in train for a 
retributory visitation upon the epiderm of the old gentleman ; and the reader 
may be trembling for the censequences of a revenge so much beyond the limit 
of all common resentments. 

Old Hacket dressed himself that day in his best—ruffles at the wrists, and 
silver buckles in his shoes—expecting, from the appearance of the man-servant 
who delivered the message, an entertainment of a recherché kind from one who, 
no doubt, felt a difficulty in expressing his gratitude for the unspeakable bene- 
fits of a sound flagellatory education. He was ushered into a room where he 
saw a table prepared for dinner. A gentleman presently entered, and, to his 
surprise, turned and deliberately locked the door, putting the key into his pock- 
et. Then, down a whip from the mantel-picce, this gentleman came 
sternly up to the venerable schoolmaster, and asked if he had any recollection| 
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lof him. “No,” said the teacher. “Then, sir, I shall insure that you remem - 
iber me for ever after. Do you recollect a boy at your school twenty-five years 
jago, of the name of Walter Anderson?” “I dare say I do.” “Then, sir, I 
am that Walter Anderson. I have now come to punish you for the many un- 
‘merited thrashings which you gave me at school. ‘They were savage, sir, and 
jonly something of the same kind can expiate them. All the time I was in In- 
\dia, I never allowed this design to lie dormant for a moment, and now the time 
for its execution is come. Strip, sir, this moment, and let me do full justice 
‘upon you. Resistance is altogether in vain, for the people here are all in my 
‘pay. Entreaty is equally vain, for nothing on earth could induce me to let you 
jescape.”’ 

Hacket, it may well be believed, was in a dreadful panic, for he saw that he 
was in the hands of a man not to be trifled with. He was, however, shrewd in 
human nature, and possessed plenty of presence of mind. ‘ Well, well,’’ said 
ihe, “that is a bad business; but I suppose it is true that I was rather severe 
llong ago with my boys, and so must just submit. I see, however, that ae owl 
‘tions have been made for dinner, and as I believe you to be a gentleman, I can- 
‘not suppose that you invited me here to that meal without intending to give it 
ime. Now, if it is the same thing to you, I should much prefer having dinner 
jfirst, and the licking afterwards. Come shall it not be so!” 
| The man of vengeance was taken by surprise, and assented, though inward- 
ly resolving that nothing should in the long-run baulk him of his purpose. They 
sat down, and the dinner and wine proved excellent. Hacket began to talk of 
old times, and of other boys who had been fellow-pupils with his host; also of 
many sports and frolics in which Anderson amongst others had indulged He 
jtold what he had learned of the subsequent fortunes of many of these youths 
and gradually engaged Anderson into a relation of his own history. ‘The whole 
|bearing of the old man was so cheerful, so sympathising, and so entertaining, 
jthat Anderson, like the gloomy sultan, felt himself gradually dispossessed of 
ithe spirit which had so long animated him. It became evidently an absurdity 
ito think of lashing a neatly-dressed old gentleman who seemed to be the very 
‘pink of good humour. Once or twice he spasmodically endeavoured to re-awa- 
|ken the flagging emotions of destructiveness, but it would not do—another droll 
‘chatty story from the pedagogue stilled them down again at once. By and by 
he gave way entirely to the spirit of the hour, and ceased to think of his whip 
or its intended performances. 

Hacket got home that night in perfect safety, for Mr. Anderson insisted upon 
escorting him to his own door. 


| SCENES IN INDIA. 
FROM “ REMINISCENCES OF A LIGHT DRAGOON.’’—[CONCLUDED. } 
SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF BHURTPORE. 

So passed several weeks, the roar of artillery sounding continually in our 
lears, and casualties occurring from time to time, as ifto remind us that we 
|were enacting not the semblance but the reality of war. Among these sounds 
there was one which became by degrees so familiar that we expected it as re- 
gularly as midnight came round,—and, having neard it became forthwith satis- 
ified that hostilities would not be renewed at Jeast for an hour or two. There 
was an enormous gun on onc of the bastiuns of the city, which the garrison 
were accustomed to discherge only at stated seasons, or if some pariicular ef- 
fect was desired to be produced. ‘The report emitted by that discharge drown- 
‘ed every other noise for the moment ; and, if thev never succeeded in doing 
‘any execution in the camp, the fault lay not with the loading but with the point- 
img of the gun. From us it got the name of Sweet-lips, and the common re- 
mark used \obe, * Oh, now Sweet-lips has spoken we may go sleep.” The 
igun isan extremely beau'iful piece of mechanism, but considered as a weapon 
of war, was perfectly useless. 

Time ran his course, and the publication of an order one day, in which volun- 
iteers fromthe cavalry were invited, with their dismounted comrades, to share 
ithe honour of the assault, informed us for the first time that a breech had been 
effected, and thot it either was, or was expected soon to be, practicable. As 
there is never any backwardness among British troops to occupy the post of 
danger, when it is pointed out to them, s« the publication of the order just el- 
ludedto was hailed with loud acclamations. Every manupon parade, indeed, 
|nastened to give in his name ; nor was it without occasioning much mortifica- 
\tion to those whom he determined to keep with their standards, that the Colo- 
nel finally made choice of ten men per troop for performing this novel service. 

But the joy of the favoured few, and the envy of the reyecred many, proved 
in the end to have been equally misplaced. Alter we had paraded several times 
on foot by ourselves, and were now looking forthe route from hour to hour, 
the arrival of a fresh European regiment in camp caused us to return to our 
‘horses. With three British regiments the General conceived that he was strong 
‘enough to storm atown, of which the garrison was unders:ood pot tofall short of 
|fifteen thousand inen ; and with three British regiments, supported by a con- 
‘siderable body of Sepoys, the assault was finally delivered. 

1 can give no account from my own personal observation, of anything that 
‘went on in trenches, either during the process of digging and jaying the mine 
with which it was proposed to enlarge the main breach, or just before the mine 
was sprung. It was reported in the camp, indeed, that a very serious accident oc- 
curred: that the troops being formed for the assault edged too near to the load- 
led chamber of the miue, and that the explosion, though it tore the enemy’s de- 
ifences tu pieces, was scarcely less fata! 1o us, by blowing up the leading com- 
ipany of the 14th Regi., and killing a good many men in the compeny that fol- 
‘lowed. ‘These things may or may not have happened. Ai! that | know on the 
subject is, that having been moved up on the day of the assault 10 the edge of 
jhe wood, we sat on horseback from an early hour in the morning, watching 
\with breathless anxiety for the report which we were given to understaud would 
lat once open out the way for the advance of our comrades, and act as the sig- 
‘nal for the rush. It is marVellous with what a slowand heavy step the mo- 
iments pass by when men are thus circumstanced. [ thought that the clocks 
‘would never strike nine, and yet the hands were moving that day asthey usual- 
lly do, neither faster nor slower. We spoke toone another, too, in whispers, 
as if there had been risk of creating an alarm, which there was not, and vainly 
and eagerly we strove to catch so much as a glimpse of the s®ene of action, 
through the thick branches that interposed between us and the town. At last 
lone of our officers, who had repeatedly consulted his watch, said aloud, as if 
‘speaking to himself, “‘ We'll have it soon, for it is close upon the hour.” He 
jhad scarcely uttered the words when a far-off cheer was heard. A boom of 
‘cannon and rattle of musketry, and then, and not till then, we heard the roar of 
jan ignited mine, aud we kuew that the struggle was begun in earnest. I 
never lovked upon an object with deeper and more breathless interest than up- 
on the wreath of smoke, which like a vapour rose above the branches. It 
was the canopy beneath which brave men fought and died ; it was the shroud 
in which not a few of them had been enwrapped ere to our eyes it became 
|visible. 
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1844. The 
If I except the untimely explosion of the mine, of which, however, 1! ‘natives, besides broken urms, t 
can speak only on the authority of vague rumour, no arrengements could \ted manifold signs of a battle sioutly main ained. By and by I plunged into 
have been more judiciously entered into, or more skilfully carried out, than ‘the wood ; and there too, as I afierwards Jearved, a warm skirmish had oceur- 
those which led the way to the storming of Bhurtpore, and aided in its cap- ‘red, many of the Bhurtporeans climbing up into the trees, and shooting our 
ture. While the troops were moved over night into the trenches, and stood||men from their perches. Ofthese almost all were put to death; yet in the heat 
ready to spring forward at the appointed signal, all the drummers and musi- ‘of that wild affray a little incident occurred, of which, because of the merit 
cians remained in camp; where, beating the reveillée, and executing the \due to Major Smith, the chiefactor in the scene, and because of the evidence 
signals that were usual on days of perfect quiet, they did their best to pre-||which it affords of the absence from modern warfare of all feelings that bruta- 
vent a suspicion from entering the minds of the garrison that the crisis o!) lize and degrade, 1 am bound tomake mention A poor native child, of sin- 
their fate was come. How tar the device succeeded I cannot pretend 'o 'gularly int rest ng appearance, had fled with his father from the fort. The 
say. The heavy fir ng which followed the explosion of the mine showed tha ||party to which the father belong: d, fell im with our people in the wood, and a 
never for an instant hed the breaches been left unguarded ; and the tenacity warm struggle ensued. Inthe course of this skirmish the unfortunae man 
with which the defenders held them good was vouched for by its long con |/was killed; whereupon the child, throwing himself down besice the dead body 
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orn garments, caps, turbans, and so forth, exhib- 


tinuance. 

We were deeply interested in a scene of which we would have given worlds. 
to become spectators, when the Adjutant, who was employed to look out, sud-' 
denly reported that the British ensign waved upon the top of the ramparts. 
In a moment all was excitation and bustle. A loud long cheer, so soun as! 
we felt ourselves firmly in the saddle, caused the glades and deeper recesses, 
of the forest to ring, and away we went at full gallop, in order to intercept a. 
body of horsemen, whom the Adjutant tad observed to emerge from one of the 
more distant gates of the fortress, almost as svon as the British standard began, 
to wave from the summit of the breach. Not unobserved, however, by the: 
garrison, albeit sharply engaged with our infantry on their own ground, was! 
this our forward movement. hey turned upon us instantly some six or eight 
guns; yet, with two exceptiors, all proved harmless, and we held our onward, 
course unchecked. One isn was cut in two close by my side. The other) 
shot struck a horse, and sorely wounded his hinder quarters; but these were} 
the only instances in which the enemy's fire told, though it was both well-di | 
rected and warmly susta.ned. 

Being now within two or three hundred yards of the fort, our riflemen, of 
whom I was one, were sent out to skirmish. Away we dashed, ten of us keep-| 
ing well together ; and disregarding the shower of balls that fell around us,we) 
succeeded in gaining the edge of a large pond or tank, the high bank of which, 
together with those of some salcpans adjoining to it, rendered us tolerably safe) 
from the artillery practice of the enemy. Here we exterded our files, which! 
we had scarcely dune, ere I found myself opposite to some twenty or thirty) 
horsemen, of whom. judging from their long robes and magnificent turbans, | 
put down in my own mind as nothing less than the Rajah himself, and some 
of his immediate attendants, endeavoring to effect their escape I tried to 
pull up and get a shot at them; but ere | could do so, one of their body took 
deliberate aim at me, and his ball struck the ground just under the nose of my 


of his father, wept bitterly in apparent regardlessness of the thousand deaths 
by which he was surrounded. Major Smith of the 11ch, being greatly touched 
lat the scene, rode forward, and ca: sing his native servavt \o interpret for him, 
'promised to be a protector io the child. He fathfully redeemed the pledge. 
'The chi d was removed from the field of slaughter to the Major’s tent, and was 
finaliy, at the Major’s expense, established 1m life. 

‘Lhe town was now our own, and the pursuit of the fogitives having been 
carried far enough, the trumpets and bugies sounded the recell, and we formed 
jup in obedience to it. | shall never forget the shocking spectacles that greet- 
ed me, as I rode towards the i}!-fated city, and siill more after | had passed be- 
neath the gateway. In every direction, along the road, beneath the arched 
gateway, strewed over the oid city, under the ramparts and above them, the 
dead lay in hundreds ; the mangled bodies of women, ay and of children too, 
being intermingled with ‘he carcasses of slaughted warriors. Of the wounded, 
moreover, not a few exhibited towards us the most malignant feeli gs. One 
man had been cut down as he was in the actof scatter g over a narrow cause- 
way, handfuls of crowsfect—a vile implement, which has three long sharp 
spikes, one of which always turns oppermost, inflicting painfu! and desperate 
wounds, both on men and horses. He wasnot dead when I passed him, and 
though his arm had lost its power to throw his horrid implement to any d:stance 
he nevertheless strove to shove one under me, and spat at me in impotent fury. 
Others | beheld, whose garments had taken fire from the explosion of their 
own pouches. These not only rejected our assistance, but covered us with 
execrations when we advanced to proffer it. In a word, the spirit with which 
the garrison was embued seemed to have been one of the wildest fanaticism ; 
which needed but the guidance of some mind of higher order thao that of the 
Rajah, to render it irresistible. 

‘The booty taken in Bburtpore was, | have reason to believe, immense ; @ 
large portion of which went, | suspect, ini discriminate pillage among the as- 


charger. | returned his fire, and saw him bend over his seddie-bow, at the in-|leailan s and the followers ; vet enough ws secured to give to the Command- 
stant that a bali from somebody else splashed into my cloak and tedged there.|/er-in-Chief a sum of not less than £75,000, and to each private soldier, native 
But the party, of whatever class of men it might consist, did not linger long as well as European, between 40 and 50 rupees. Inthe citadel, which held 
where they first coufronted us. The 59th having by this time won the ram ||out one day after the town had falien, litle was found of value Three deserters 
parts in their rear, opened upon them a heavy fire of musketry. Whereupon | were, however, recovered , one of whom was tries, and the next day was shot 
they gave the spur to their steeds, and without so much as pausing to observe) while the remaining two were condemned to transportauion for life, and an 


what might be in front, they galloped off towards the point, where egress into) 
the open country was most immediate. 

The sa!t-pan lying between us and the fug'tives, we could not dash in upon 
them ; but away we flew, as fast as our horses would carry us, rounding that, 
obstruction, and striving if possible tohead them. At last we arrived, one by} 
one, at a road which |. d directly to one of the gates ofthe city: and the scene 
of confusion which there opened on me I shall never forget. Forth from gate- 
way and over the drawbridge rushed multitudes of fugitives, whom our victori- 
ous infaniry closely pursued ; and th- slaughter which was effected by the bay-. 
onet, by musketry, aud by the crush ng of man uponinan,! have no language 
sufficiently frightful to describe. Neher were we without our incidents ; the 
excitement attending which at the moment was very great. For example, the 
first objects that arrested my attention on rounding a corner of the road, were, 
Serjeant Waldron, of our regiment, and a ferocious-luoking Rajpoot, savagely, 
confronting one another. The Serjeant having discharged his pistol, had his, 
horse drawn up toa position well nigh rampant, while the Raypoot, who s:ood| 
within six yards of him, was taking deliberate aim at him with his carabine | 
I saw that there was not a moment tofbe lost. I thrust both spurs inte my, 
horse's flanks, and, while in the act of advancing, I took aim, fired, and broughi 
the Rajp.ot dead to the ground. 

Serjeant Waldron sprang forward to meet me, gave me his hand, and thanked 
me for his life ; after which we drew our swords, and dashed into the midst) 
of the fugit.ves. Numbers were cut down, some with arms; others without | 


existence, whether loug or short,in chains, hard lebour, and close imprison- 
ment. 
CHANGES OF QUARTERS—PEACEABLE ADVENTURES— 
FAILING HEALTH—BACK TO ENGLAND, AND DISCHARGE. 

Such is a brief and necessarily imp rfect narraiive of the siege and capture 
of Bhurtpore, au event on the grea. poli ical importance of which, it would be 
ridiculous for me to hazard anopinion. One fact, however, is not only certain 
uself, but was felt and acknowleiged at toe moment throughout the whole of 
India, namely, that there exis ed among the native powers a sort of supersti- 
tious convicion that Bkurtpure would never yield tue force of British genius 
or Briush valour ; and that so lovg as Bhurtpore continued to asser its indepen- 
dence, a rellying point would stili be left o the native chiefs, whenever they 
might make up their mindsto rebel. That idle, yet not harmiess delusion, the 
results of the siege in 1825, at once dispersed : and not till this day has the ef- 
fect of so unlooked-for a defeat ceased to operate upon the humbied spirits of 
all who witnessed it. 

The siege being ended, and some of the pric pal fortifications blown up, one 
or two regimenis of Na ive lufaniry were left to complete the work of destruc: 
tion ; while the rest of the Army drew off and encamped at various points 
wore Or less distant trom the trenches. Our encampment was not far removed 
|from the citadel, nor had we occupied it long, ere a Statf Officer came in and 
\desired that a troop might attend him,in pursuit of two or three loads of trea- 
sure which were understuod to have escaped. it so h»ppened that my troop 


till by and-by the survivors lost all heart, and entreated us tospare them. We) was the first for duty ; so away we went, c rrying neither forage nor provisions 
had no mtod to sii men who offered no resistance ; so, desiring them to throw |aiong with us ; and for two days and as many nights our ‘oils and privations 
down their arms one by one as they approached, we gaw them gallop or scaimp- | were excessive. We penetrated thro. gh -ome tremendous Passes, which a 
er off, and never once troubled our heads to inquire whither they were going | handful of resolute men migh have held against a» army, and more than ence 


Yet there was one little group im that miscellaneous crowd which | must claim 
credit for having saved from msult, and guarded to a place of safety. I saw 
two fi. e-looking women, whom a band, apparently of servants, followed, make 
one or two efforts to pass, yet continually shrink back again. Upon this | rode, 
forward, and making myself understood by signs, rather than by words, I volun | 
teered to be their protector ; they gratefully gave themselves up to my guid- 
ance, and | had the satisfaction to carry them uninjured through the th ong,! 
and to see them ride off in a direction whereall was clear, after I had received 
from them the most gratifying acknowledgments. 

Having seen them safe, I returned to my former station, time enough to! 
witness the barbarity with which a corps of Sepoys cut down the fugitives by! 
whole sections. Not having any particular delight in scenes like these, | rode 
aside, and going up to my Rajpoot, who lay where my bail had dropped him, } 
observed, \o my surprise that bis carabine was of English manufacture, anc 
that it bore, besides the common Tower mark, the number 1800. Meanwhile, 
however, my comrades had moved off ina different direction, so conceiving tha: 
I was bound ‘o follow, I gave my horse the rein, and tried to trace them. In 
this effort I crossed several fields, inthe far corner of one of which I came 
upon a single Rajpoot, wh» seemed to have posied himself there over a heap 
of loose armour, and who on my csllingto him to surrender, instantly placed 
himself in an attitude of defence. | rode at him, delivered a heavy blow on the 
top of his head, fel: that the sword had made no impression, yet saw him fall. 
The fact is, that the weight of my blow stunned him, even while the solidity 
of his turban hindered the edge from penetrating. I did not stop to repeat the 
blow, which was clearly not mortal, inasmuch as he turned himself round as } 
passed, and spat at me ; but J] was too anxious to rejoin my regiment to! 
think of avenging the insult, and therefore lett him witha whole skm in the 


arrived at a village just in time tolearn that the treasure, with its escort, had 
passed some hours previously, and was gone nobody could tell where. ‘The re- 
su't was, that after having been reluctantly comp: lied to pillage several villages 
and to make free with the people’s fodder, we returned to camp not more rich 
than when we set out; and had little else to show #s a memorial of our 
wild expedition than horses more or less b.emished, and ourselves jaded well- 
nigh to death. 

t was soon after the conclusion of this abortive excursion, that the deserter 
of whoin I spoke a short time ayo was hung overone of the bastions, after 
which the fortifications of the place were, one after another thrown down. This 
done, the troops received orders to fall nack towards their ancient sta:ions, and 
we, oo obeying it, had an opportunity of visiiing several places of great and 
deserved repute emong the people of Hindoostan. Among others we passed 
through Agra, where heheld the superb tomb ofthe Snah Jehan acd his fa- 
vourite wife,—a structure so gorgeous, that any attempt to describe it, even 
with the pencil, would be preposterous. I stands, confronting the river, upon 
a terrace, the whole of which Is psved in mosaic, and b. ing itseif composed en- 
tirely of beautiful white marble, offers, with its four minare:s, and its noble stair 
of ascent, one of the most magnificent specimens of a very peculiar style of 
architecture that the imagination of man can conceive. Here, too, are 
tombs of several Ministersof State, scarcely icss magnificent, though furmed of 
different kinds of stone, some being red, others of a darker colour, yet all strik- 
ingly beautiful. But! must not dwell upon subjects with which I feel myself 
inadequate todeal’ Rather let me retornio my own personal narretive, of 
which little more remains to be told, inasimuch as life in india to a private. sol- 
dier has, for the most part, too much of sameness in it to sanction any endeay- 


mud 
my search after my missing comrades, I passed several 


In prosecatin 
of greapd, which in the shope of dead men and horses, as well Europeans 


our on his part to draw out the detsils beyond the very narrowest limits. 

On the 12th of March, 1826, we resumed our old quarters at Cawnpore, 
through which, not long after our arrival, passed the ex-Rajeh of Bhurtpore, on, _, 
way as a state prisoner toCalcutta, And here I am reluctantly compe 
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to acknowledge that a d sposition to carry to a terrible excess all the vices that | The case of the impudent ruffian, called “ Fighting Fitzgerald,” is too well 
appertain to this country showed i self in our regiment, and especially among known to need more than a passing reference. The scoundrel was at last de- 
the remains of the volunteers from the 8th. The habit, indeed, of dranken-. tected in wearing armour under his clothes, after having murdered a great num- 
ness became so coinfirmed among us, that there was no making head against it ;, ber of persons, who had gone out with him on apparent equality. Lord Camel- 
and frequent attempts at assassination, not always, I grieve to say, abortive, ford was another example, but it is now evident that he was insane; and if 
were the consequence. | cannot in terms sufficiently strong caution my broth {jsuch aman were to do similar things in the present day, he would be settled, 
er soldiers against the folly, as well as the wickedne-s of yielding themselves Hot by bullets, but by a commission * De lunatico inquirendo.” — 

up to so terrible a vice. Eveu if they be preserved fromdipping their hands|| The character of Sir Lucius O’ Trigger in Sheridan's Rivals, is searcely an 
in the blood of tneir feilow-creatures, they are sure, under the influence of its) exaggeration of the duellist of the last century. The Jevity with which the 
madness, to be hurried into actions which must cover them with shame and en- practice was spoken of can scarcely be believed in the present day. Such an 
tail on them long years of fruitless remorse. But I know, by experience, how ne Was a fine fellow who had winged half a dozen men, and he took a sort of 
little the experience of others 1s, by giddy young men, aptto be regarded. | brevet rank in society, according to the number of persons he had maimed or 


can therefore, serve them in nothing more effectually, than by expressing my |urdered.—As now, the custom was more prevalent among the Irish than the 
earnest wish that they may buy the one, if buy it they must, at a rate less ruinous, English, and exceedingly rare among the Scotch, Ww ho have been always noted 
‘for their discretion in this matter; and yet I imagine it never entered into any- 


than it has been my fortune to see it purchased by others, whose prospects for | 
the future were, at fh time, bright as si y ee Lag body's head to suspect them of cowardice. ‘There is no law so cogent as public 


If I except a visit which the Governor-General paid us, and the occurrence} |°P!§i0n, and all the acts of parliament that ever were framed, have been as no- 
of a frightful fire, by which both barracks and stables were destroyed, there, thing compared with the goose quill, in diminishing and almost extinguishing 
occurred, throughout the remaining months of the year, nothing of which I con- the practice. Ridicule, argument, remonstrance, have been profusely used, and 
sider it necessary to make mention. The fire in question cust us, | remember, with great effect, and except an occasional rencontre of a couple of young fools, 


a good many of our horses; for besides that several perished ere we could get. 
them clear of the burning pile, not a few scampered off into the hearteof the; 
country and never came back to us again. My own brute was a perfect devil, 


and chanced to be among tke number of those, which, finding themselves mo | 


mentarily free from bit and halter, tried to regain their liberty: but to my. 
extreme mortification the monster was one day brought back. He was a per- 
fect scare-crow wheu he came, and J heariilv regretted that I was ever so un-| 
fortunate as to see him again. | 

From Cawnpor: we moved to Meerut, where, since we last occupied the sta-| 
tion, the same accident had occurred which rendered ourselves, for a tiine,) 
houseless. We were, therefore, agreeabiy surprised to find a range of new and| 
commodious barracks thrown up for our reception. We made ourselves as com-, 
fortable in them as circumstances would allow, end became witnesses, on ene) 
occasion, to such a fall of hailsiones as I, at least, never beheld in any part of] 


Europe. The blocks of ice, for they were nothing less, measured many of them); 


a full inch in length ; and they fe!l with such violence, as not only to destroy) 
the blossom, and even the under branches of the fruit trees, but seriously to in-| 
jure the people that were abroad, and here and there to kill their cattle. I con-. 
fess, that as [ gazed abroad upon the phenomeuon, my thoughts reverted to the, 
account which Moses gives of a similar judgment inflic.ed ou the Egyptians, 
long ago : and I could not but feel, that had this continued many hours longer 
there would have been little lefi for the locusts to glean had Supreme Power 
ee that they should come to complete the ruin which the elements had) 

egun. 

Uur life in India was not, however, et.'irely a strange intermixture of mili-| 
tary duty, and dissipation, and sheer idleness. Wehed, both at Meerut and 
elsewhere, our more rational amusements also. For example, while we lay at 
Meerut, Mr. Wollif, the well-knowa missionary, paid usa visit, and his dis 
courses, for he p:eacned to us by the Commandant’s permission, were, if not 
very edifying, at all events abundantly strange. He gave us a detailed account 
of his wanderings—of the persecut.ons .o which he had been subjected, and of 
the fragments of the scattered tribes which he had di-covered in various places. | 
Nay, he was so imprudent as to venture into the field of prophecy itself, and 
to fix the year 1846 as thstin which the restoration of Israel shai! take place. 
We looked at one another, not knowing very well what to make of the speaker, 
so long as he confined himself to details like these. But when he proceeded 
to assure us that he had cast out deviis,and to describe the very process by 
which the operation was c.rried thro: gh, we could not etand his palaver any | 
longer. It is a rash thing in these days to assume the character either of a 
propket, or of a worker of miracles. 

Agein, the country round Meerut abounding with game, we were permitted 
from time to time, to go out in quest of it ; and in parties of six or eight we 
passed many a pleasent day, snd even week, inthe jungle. But with me, as! 
well as with many more, the season of ewjoyment passed rapidly away, and 
dilepidated constitutions, as wel, as great budiry weakness, warned us that it was 
high time to think of retirement, and of a preparation for another and a stil! 
more momeutous change. Accordingly, in the begiuning of 1835, I applied 
for my discharge. and ine necessary papers being mase out, I began, in the 
month of February, in company with mvalus from many other corps, my 
march towards Calcutta. It is not worth while to describe at leng h the _par- 
ticulars of that journey. It was not a pleasant ove, for it was performed chiefly 
by water, and of invalids whow «0 officer looks after, even native boatmentake 
less care than they might do. Nevertheless, after suffering varivus inconve- 
mie..ces, we reached the capital of British India just in tume to learn that the 
last ship of the season had sailed. The consequence was, that up tu the month 
of Jauuary, in 1836, we lingered amid the heat and syualor of Vaicutta. Then, 
however, berths being ‘ound for us on board the teak-built ship the Hunger- 
ford, such of us as had survived the miseries uf the last ten months embarked 
for England. 

We had, upon the whole, a pleasant passages, Some trifling accidents oc 
curred, such as the death of a man whoma shark devoured while bathing, and 
the loss of another who fell overboard ; and we had our own shsre of enjoy- 
ments, especialiy when ai anchor offthe Cape, whence supples of fresh piovi 
sions, wines, and vegetables were brought tous. But why continue these de- 
tails? On the 25th of May we disembarked at Gravesend ; from that place we 
marched to Chetham, and there, afteran interval of three weeks, I at length 
obtained my discharge. I cannot say that the remu eration allotted to me was 
too great ; for my pension, after so many years’ service, amounts cnly to ten- 
pence a day, and [ am by far too much worn out to add to it greatly by person- 
al exertion. 


DUELLING SIXTY YEARS AGO. 

Among the many proots of the little advance in real civilization which this 
country had made, up to the close of the last century, was the universal preva- 
lence of duelling. if is now a rare practice, and is permitted to be sometimes 
bloodless, but in thuse days it was thought to be a stigma on the courage of 
both parties to eease firing until one of the combatants should fall. The impu- 
dent effrontery with which a ruffian who had killed his man was allowed to 
swagger and bluster in society, was a disgrace to the age, and a stll greater 
disgrace was it that ladies openly showed their admiration of the murderer. I 
am far from thinking that it is the importance of the subject of quarrel which 
constitutes the justification of the practice of duelling ;—men may offend as 
deeply in a game of billiards as in seduction ; and if tne custom be tolerated at 
all, there is as good “cause of quarrel in a straw,” as in the most important 


whose death would be a blessing to all parties, we rarely now hear of a duel. 
I remember an Irish gentleman at a dinner table describing a little scene 
which had taken place in his own house with a naivete that will convey a vivid 


idea of the state of feeling on this subject at the period I speak of—the fatness 
of the brogue I cannot render in writing 


| “ Och—ye didn’t hare then of the jewel (duel)—why this was it—Sullivan 


aud Dermot were dining with me—they are good fellows both of em, and my 
darest frinds. They were talking at the further ind of the table, and Sullivan 
said something as if he didn’t quite intoirely beiieve what Dermot had been say- 
ing—but the thing dropped again and all was quiet. So I called out, * Gentle- 
men, I'll have no word swallowing at my table. Ye must fight upon it’—and 
they didn’t seein to think it necessary, but I ruled the roast, you see, and at last 
they said they’d fight in the morning. * No tvime like the toime present,’ says 
\I—so we put the tables aside, and we set ‘em in opposite corners of the room, 
jand by Jasus they were both winged at the first shot—so we put em to bed and 


ent for the Dector, and then we all sat down and made a noight of it! !” 

As a specimen of the extent to which men were compelled, by public opinion, 
to follow up their vengeance to the death, I will cite an occurrence which took 
iplace at Caen, in March, 1787, and which will be found i the newspapers of 
‘the period. Two officers quarrelled, and one of them in his rage gave the other 
\a blow—this was returned—and they immediately went out of the town to de- 
cide the matter with swords. In a short time both were wounded severely, and 
neither of them being able to stand, they were carried back to their quarters— 


||but the wounds did not prove mortal. 


The Colonel convened all the officers of the corps, and it was decided in so- 
lemn conclave, that as soon as the combatants were sufficiently recovered, they 
must go out again and fight till one of them should be killed, it being the una- 
nimous opinion of the regiment that one of the party must die—(mind, reacer, 
one of the party! not the aggressor! it was immaterial which of them, but the 
point of honour required that enc of them should die.) 

As they were not likely to be again able to fight with swords, their brother 
officers ! (tender appellation) their brother officers, decided that they should 
tight with pistuls. ‘The maimed combatants were therefore carried to the field 
in chairs, and ten of their brother officers attended the execution of their hu- 
mane purpose ! 

The firsc shot was fired by the officer who received the first blow, and the 
ball lodged in his antagonist’s body ; he was able. however. to return the fire, 
but from his torture missed his opponent : the third shot was then fired by the 
latier, which took effect in the breast, and the sufferer sank down almost life- 
less, and unable to hold a pistol and take due satisfaction ! 

They were carried home, and the brother officers (ferocious ruffians, but not 
courageous enough to brave public opinion) called another meeting of the corps ; 
the matter was discussed in due form, and it was decided that if the wounded 
men should recover, they should again take the field till one of them should die 
on the spot. 

The two pistol balls had, however, their due effect, and the poor wretch died. 
The brother of the survivor had arrived a few days before, in order to take his 


place and revenge his honour should he be killed—sweet Christians ! 
Douglas Jerrold’s Illuminated Magazine. 


COLLEGE THEATRICALS. 


It wanted but two or three weeks to be Christmas vacation, and we—the 
worshipful society of under graduates of College, Oxford—were begin- 
ning to get tired of the eternal round of supper parties which usually marked 
the close of our winter’s campaign, and ready to hail with delight any proposi- 
tion that had the charm of novelty. It was in this particularly uninteresting 
state of things, with the snow falling lazily upon the grey roofs and silent qua- 
drangle, that some half dozen of us had congregated in Bob Thornhill’s rooms, 
to get over the time between lunch and dinver with as little trouble to our men- 
tal and corporal faculties as possible. ‘Those among us who had been for the 
last three months promising to themselves to begin to read ‘‘ next week,” had 
now put off that too easy creditor, conscience, till “next term.’’ One alone 
had settled his engagements of that nature, or, in the language of his “ Tes- 
tamur’’—the prettiest bit of Latin, he declared, that he ever saw—“ satisfecit 
examinatoribus.”” Unquestionably, in his case, the examiners must have had 
the rare virtue of being very easily satisfied. In fact, Mr. Savile’s discharge of 
his educational engagements was rather a sort of ‘* whitewashing” than a pay- 
ment in full. His passing was what is technically called a “shave,” a meta- 
phor alluding to that intellectual density which finds it difficult to squeeze 
through the narrow portal which admits to the privileges of a Bachelor of Arts. 
As Mr. S. himself, being — man, described it, it was ‘avery close run 
indeed ;” not that he considered that circumstance to derogate, in any way, 
from bis victory ; he was rather inclined to consider, that, having shown the field 
of examiners capital sport, and fairly got away from them in the end without 
the loss of his brush, his examination had been one of the very best runs of the 
jseason. In virtue whereof he was now mounted on the arm of an easy-chair, 
with a long chibowgue, which became the gravity ofan incipient bachelor better 
than a cigar, and took upon himself to give Thornhill (who was really a clever 
fellow, and professing to be reading for a first) some advice as to his conducting 
himself when his examination should arrive. é 

“JT ll tell you what, Thornhill, old boy, I’ll give you a wrinkle ; it doesn’t 
always answer to let out all you know at an examination. That sly old var- 
mint, West of Magdalen, asked me who Hannibal was. ‘Aha!’—said I to 
myself—‘ that’s your line of country, is it? You want to walk me straight into 


concerns of life. 


those botheration Punic Wars ; it’s no go, though ; I sha’n’t break cover in thay 
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- 
direction.” So Twas mute. ‘Can't you tell me something about Hannibal "| 
says old West again. ‘I can,’ thinks I, ‘but ] wont.’ He was regularly fla- 
bergasted ; I spoilt his beat entirely, don’t you see’ so he looked as black as 
thunder, and tried it on in a fresh place. If I had been fool enough to let him 


dodge me in those Punic Wars, I should have been run into in no time. Depend) rections would have had it, with—a 


upon it, there’s rothing like a judicious ignorance occasionally.” 


“ Why,” said Thornhill, “+ whenfignorance is bliss,’ (i.¢. when it gets dough! e th 
| touch an abomination, threw them on the table, and brietly said—* These, sir, 
I wish one could take up Shak-| 


the schools,) * ‘tis folly to be wise. 

“Ah! that’s Shakspeare says that, isn't it’ 
speare fora class! {'m devilish fond of Shakspeare. 
speare at a private school I was at.”’ 

“ By Jove!’ said somebody from behiud a cloud of simoke—where the bril- 
liant idea was, was afterwards matter of dispute—* why couldn't we get up a 

lay?” 
Ah! why not? why not? Capital!” 

“It’s such a horrid bore learning one’s part,” lisped the elegant Horace Lei- 
cester, half awake on the sofa. 

“ Oh, stuff!” said Saville, “it's the very thing to keep us alive ! We could 
make a capital theatre out of the hall ; don’t you think the little vice-principal 
would give us leave 

“ You had better ask for the chapel at once. Why, dont you know, my dear 
fellow, the college hall, in the opinion of the dean and the vice, is held rather 
more sacred of the two’ Newcome, poor devil, attempted to cut a joke at the 
high table one of the times he dined there after he was elected, and he told me 
that they all stared at him as if he had insulted them ; and the vice (in confi-) 
dence) explained to him that such ‘levity’ was treason against the ‘ enereming 
loa!” 

“ Ay, I remember when that old villain Solomon, the porter, fined me ten 
shillings for walking ix there with spurs one day when I was late for dinner ; he 
said the dean always took off his cap when he went in there by himself, and 
threatened to turn off old Higgs, when he had been scout forty years, because 
he heard hisn whistling one day while he was sweeping it out! Well,’” con- 
tinued Savile, “ you shall have my rooms; [ sha’n't trouble them much now. 
I am going to pack all my books down to old Wise's next week, to turn them 
into ready fin ; so you may turn the study into a carpenter's shop, if you like. 
Oh, it can be managed famously !” 

So, after a few pros and cons, it was finally settled that Mr. Savile's rooms 
should become the Theatre Roval, College ; and I was honoured with the 
responsible office of stage inauager. Whatthe play was to be was a more difficult 
point to settle. After long discussion we fixed on She Stoops to Conquer. There 
were a good many reasons for this selection. First, it was a piece possessing 
that grand desideratum in all amateur performances, that there were several 
parts in it of equal calibre, and none which implied decided superiority of talent) 
In its representative. Secondly, there was not much Jore in it ; a material point 
where, as an Irishman might say, ail the ladies were gentlemen. Thirdly, the 
scenery, dresses, properties, and decorations, were of the very simplest de- 
scription ; it was easily “ put upon the stage." We found little difficulty m 
casting the male characters ; old Mrs. Hardcastle, not requiring auy great share 
of personal attractions, and being considered a part that would tell, soon found 
a representative ; but when we came to the ‘* donnas’’—prima and secunda— 
then it was that the manager's troubles began. It was really necessary, to en- 
sure the most moderate degree of success to the comedy, that Miss Hardcas- 
tle should have at least a ladylike deportment. The public voice, first in whis- 

rs, then audibly, at last vociferously, called upon Leicester. Slightly formed, 

andsome, clever and accomplished, with naturally graceful manners, and a fair 
share of vanity and affectation, there was no doubt of his making a respectable 
heroine if he would consent to be made love to. Jn vain did he protest against 
the petticoats, and urge with affecting earnestness the claims of the whiskers 
which for the last six mouths he had so diligently been cultivating ; the chorus 
of entreaty and expostulation had its effect, aided by a well-timed compliment 
to the aristocratically small hand and foot, of which Horace was pardonably 
vain. Shaving was pronounced indispensable to the due growth of the whis- 
kers ; and the importauce of the character, and the point of the situation, so 
strongly dwelt upon, that he became gradually reconciled to his fate, and began 
seriously to discuss the question alist? Miss Hardcastle should wear her hair 
in curls or bands. A freshman of seventeen, who had no pretensions in the way 
of whiskers, and who was too happy to be admitted on any terms to a share in 
such a * fast idea” as the getting up a play, was to be the Miss Neville ; and 
before the hall bell rang for dinner, an order had been despatched for a dozen| 
acting copies of ‘* She Stoops to Conquer.” 

When we had become tolerably perfect in the words of our parts, it was 
deemed expedient to have a “ dress rehearsal”—especially for the ladies. It is 
not very easy to move safely—let alone gracefully—in petticoats, for those who 
are accustomed to move their legs somewhat more independently. And it 
would not have been civil in Messrs. Marlow and Hastings to laugh outright at 
their lady-loves before company, as they were sure to do upon their first appear- 
ance. A dress rehearsal, therefore, was a very necessary precaution. But if 
it was difficult to get the company together at six o'clock under the friendly 
disguise of a wine-party, doubly difficult was it to expect them to muster at 
eleven in the morning. The first day that we fixed for it, there came a not 


We used to act Shak- 


very ladylike note, evidently writteu in bed, from Miss Hardcastle, stating, that) 


having been at a supper-party the night before, and there partaken of brandy- 
punch to an extent to which she was wholly unaccustomed, it was quite impos- 
sible, inthe present state of her nervous system, for her to make her appear- 
ance in character at any price. ‘There was no alternative but to put off the re- 


hearsal ; and that very week occurred a circumstance which was very near be-|| 


ing the cause of it adjournment sine dic. 

**Mr. Hawthorne,” said the dean to me one morning, when I was leaving his 
rooms, rejoicing in the termination of lecture, “ I wish to speak with you, if you 
please.” The dean’s communications were seldom of a very pleasing kind, and 
on this particular morning bis countenance gave token that he had hit upon 
something more than usually piquant. The rest of the men filed out of the 
door as p brs as they conveniently could, in the hope, I suppose, of hearing 
the dean’s fire open upon me ; but he waited patiently till my particular friend, 
Bob Thornhill, had picked up carefully, one by one. his miscellaneous collec- 
tion of note-book, pencil, penkni‘e, arid other small wares, and had been obli- 
e at length to make an unwilling exit ; when, seeing the door finally closed 

commenced with his usual—* Have the goodness to sit down, sir.” 

Experience had taught me, that it was as well to make one’s self as comfort- 
able as might be upon these occasions ; so I took the easy-chair, and tried to 
look as if [ thought the dean merely wanted to have a t half-hour’s chat. 


He marched into a little pos study, mal began 
late the probable subj our conference. Strange ! 

usually quiet No late knocking in ; no cutting lectures 

at chapel ; positi think that, for ouce, the dean had gone on 


‘wrong scent, and that [ should repel his accusations with all the dignity of in- 
jured tunocence , or had he sent for me to offer his congratulations ou my hav- 
‘ing commenced in the “ steady” line, and to ask me to breakfast? I was not 
long to indulge such delusive hopes, Re-enter the dean, o. r., as our stage di- 
pe of stays ! 

ad got into his possession | could not ima- 


By what confounded ill-luck they 
The dean touched them as if he felt their very 


gine ; but there they were. 


were found in your rooms this morning. Can you explam how they came 
ithere 

True enough, Leicester had been trying on the abommable articles in my 
bedroom, aud I had stuffed them into a drawer tll wanted. What to say was 
indeed a puzzle. To tell the whole truth would, no doubt, have ended the 
‘matter at once, and a hearty laugh should I have had at the dean's expense ; 
but it would have put the stopper on “ She Stoops to Conquer.” It was too n- 
diculous to look grave about ; aud blacker grew the countenance before me, as, 
with a vain attempt to conceal a smile, I echoed his words, and stammered out 
In my rooms, sir !”’ 

, “ Yes, sir, in your bed-room.”’ He rang the bell. “ Your servant, Simmons, 
‘most properly brought them to me.” 

| The little rascal! I had been afraid to let him know any thing about the 
‘theatricals ; for I knew perfectly well the dean would hear of it in half an hour, 
for he served him in the double capacity of scout and spy. Before the bell had 
stopped Dick Simmons made his appearance, having evidently been kept at 
han . He did look rather ashamed of himself, when I asked him, what busi- 
iness he had to search my wardrobe ! 

“ Oh dear, sir! I never did no sich a thing; | was a-making of your bed, 
sir, when I sees the tag of a stay-lace hanging out of your topmost drawer, sir 
\—(* Lam a married man, sir,” to the dean apologeiically, “ and I know thetag 
of a stay-lace, sir’’)—and so I took it out, sir, and knowing my duty to the col- 
lege, sur, though I should be very sorry to bring you mto trouble, Mr. Haw- 
ithorne, sir’ —— 

| “Yes, yes, Simmons, you did quite right,” said the dean. “ You arebound « 
to give notice to the college authorities of al! irregularities, and your situation 
requires that vou should be conscientious.”’ 

| “I hope [ am, sir,”’ said the little rascal ; “but indeed I am very sorry, Mr. 
Hawthorne, sir” 
| “Oh! never mind,” said 1; “ you did right, no doubt, | canonly say those 
3 are not imine, sir; they belong to a frieud of mine.” 

, “I don't ask who they belong to, sir,” said the dean indignantly ; “I ask, 
sit, how came they in your rooms!” 

| “I believe, sir, my friend (he was in my rooms yesterday) left them there. 
wy _ wear stays, sir,” continued I, boldly , ‘it's very much the fashion, 
told.” 

“Eh! hum!’ said the dean, eyeing the brown jeav doubtingly. “I have 
heard of such things. Horrid puppies men arc now. Never dreamt of such 
things in my younger days ; but then. sir, we were not allowed to wear white 
trousers, and waistcoats of I don't know what colours, we were made to at- 
tend to the statutes, sir. ‘ Nigri aut suspici,’ sir Ah! times are cuanged— 
times are changed, indeed! And do you mean to say, sir, you bave a friend, a 
member of this university, who wears such things as these |” 

I might have got clear off, if it had not becu for that rascal Simmons. 
him give the dean a look, and an almost imperceptible shake of the head. 

** But I don’t think, sir,” resumed he, * these can be a man’s stays—eh, Sim- 
mons !"’ Simmons looked diligently at his toes. * No,” said the dean, inves- 
tigating the unhappy garment more closely—‘* no ; | fear, Simmons, these are 
female stays !"’ 

The conscientious Simmons made no sign. 

*‘T don't know, sir,”’ said J, as he looked from Simmons to me. “I don’t 
jwear stays, and I know nothing about them. If Summons were to fetch a pair 
ef Mrs. Simmons's, sir,’ resumed J, “ you could compare them.” 

Mrs. Simmons’s figure resembled a sack of flour, with a string round it; and, 
if she did wear the articles in question,they must have been of a pattern almost 
unique—made to order. 

“ Sir,” said the dean, “ your flippancy is unbecoming 
this investigation any further ; but I am bound to tell you, sir, this circumstance 
is suspicious—very suspicious."’ I could not resist a smile for the life of me. 
* And doubly suspicious, sir, in your case. ‘The eyes of the college are upon 
you, sir.” He was evidently losing his temper, so | bowed profoundly, and he 
grew more irate. ‘‘ Ever since, sir, that atrocious business of the frogs, though 
the college authorities failed in discovering the guilty parties, there are some 
indiv:duals, sir, whose conduct is watched attentively. (iood morning, sir.”’ 

The “ business of the frogs,"’ to which the dean so rancorously alluded, had, 
indeed, caused some consternation to the fellows of ——. ‘There had been a 
marvellous stury going the round of the papers, of a shower of the inelegant rey - 
tiles in question having fallen in some part of the kingdom. Old women were 
muttering prophecies, and wise men acknowledged themselves puzzled. The 
Ashmolean Socicty had sat in conclave upon it, and accounted so satisfactorily 
ifor the occurrence, that the only wonder seemed to be that we had not a show- 
ier of frogs, or some equally 


} 


I saw 


I shall not pursue 


along. he “oe catch a glimpse of the heads of the performers. Well, the joint 
reflections 


from 


\within the college walls. 


he eaneeeh. eauamyine of the scouts was giving bim of the first discovery of the 
ers. 
Me and my missis, sir,” quoth John, “ was 


was to say daylight, when she, as ] reckon, sets 


|a-bringing im for one of the fresh gentlemen. She scritchee out in course, and 
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: 
ry one who has strolled round Chnst-Church meadows ou a warm evening, es- 
|pecially after rain, must have been greeted at intervals by a whole gamut of 
spake ; and, if he had the curiosity to peer into the green ditches as he passed 
zoology while waiting for the coming up of the boats one night, tended to the 
jconclusion, that a very successful imitation of the late “* Extraordinary Pheno- 
smenon” mnight be got up for the edification of the scientific in our own college. 
‘Accordingly for a shillmg a hundred we found that we might inflict the second 
iplague of Egypt upon the whole university. The next evening, two hampers, 
containing, as our purveyor assured us," very prime ‘uns,"’ arrived at my rooms 
Mr. S——, the wine merchant ;” and, by daylight on the following 
ly distributed throughout all the come-at-able prenuses 
When I awoke the next morning, I heard voices in 
jearnest Conversation under iny window, and looked out wine no little curiosity. 
frogs had @ sensation. The bursar, disturbed appa- 
‘rent from his early fast, stood robed in an ancient dressing-gown, with 
the Fiasee in hio hand. on which be was balancing a frog as yellow as hunself. 
| 
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I looks down, and then I sees two or three a ’op 


pin about ; but I didn’t take! |served admirably for dressing-rooms h 


ehind the the usual bustle of 


much notice till I gets to the thoroughfare, when there was a whole row on ‘em 'paration was going on. As is common in such cases, some essential properties 


a-trying to climb up the bottom step; and then I calls Solomon the porter, 
and” 
Here I left my window, and, making a hasty toilet, joined a group of under-: 
graduates, who were now collecting round the dean and bursar. I cast my eyes, 
round the quadrangle, and was delighted with the success of our labours. There 
had been a heavy shower in the night, and the frogs were as lively as they could 
be on so ungenial a location as a gravelled court. In every corner was a good- 
ly cluster, who were making ladders of each other's backs, as if determined to 
scale the college walls. Some, of more retiring disposition, were endeavour- 
ing to force themselves into crevices, and pm | their heads behind projections’ 
to escape the gaze of academic eyes ; while a few active spirits seemed to be 
hopping a sweepstakes right for the common-room door. 
appearance, the principal came out of the door of his lodgings, with another of" 
the fellows, having evidently been summoned to assist at the consultation. Good | 
old soul! his study of zoology had been chiefly confined to the class edibles,’ 
and a shower of frogs, authenticated upon the oaths of the whole Convocation,| 
would not have been half so interesting to him as an importation of turtle | 


Just as I made my | 


had been forgotten until the last moment. No bonnet had been provided for 


‘|Mrs. Hardcastle to take her walks abroad in; and when the little hairdresser, 


who had been retained to give a finishing touch to some of the coiffeurs, re- 
turned with one belonging to his “ missis,” which he had volunteered to lend, 
the roar of uncontrollable merriment which this new embellishment of our dis- 
guised friend called forth, made the audience clamorous for the rising of the 
curtain—thinking, very excusably, that it was quite unjustifiable to keep all the 


fun to ourselves. 

After some little trial of our “public’s"’ patience, the play be: in 
earnest, and was most Indeed, as 
mission exacted was a promise of civil behaviour, and there were two servants 
busily employed in handing about punch and “bishop,” it would have been 
rather hard if we did not succced in propitiating their good-humour. With 
the exception of two gentlemen who had been dining out, and were rather noisy 
in consequence, and evinced a_ strong inclination oceasionally to take part in 
the dialogue, all behaved wonderfully well, greeting each performer, as he 
made his first entrance, with a due amount of cheering ; rapturously applauding 
all the best scenes ; laughing (whether at the raciness of the acting or the gro- 


However. to do him justice, he put on his spectacles, and looked as scientific as| 
any body. After due examination of the specimen of the genus Zana which! 
the bursar still held in captivity, and pronouncing an unanimous opinion, that,| 
come from where he would, he was a ae fide frog, with nothing supernatural), 
about him, the conclave proceeded ronnd the quadrangle, caleulating the num-| 
bers, and conjecturing the probable origin of these strange visitors. Equally) 
curious, if not equally scientific, were the undergraduates who followed them ;, 
for, having strictly kept our own secret, my friend and myself were the only 
parties who could solve the mystery ; and though many suspected that the! 
frogs were unwilling emigrants, none knew to whom they were indebted) 
for their introduction to college. The collected wisdom of the dons) 
soon decided that a shower of full grown frogs was a novelty even in the — 
ordinary occurrences of newspapers ; and as not even a single individual croak-| 
-er was to be discovered outside the walls of —-—, it became evident that the’ 
whole affair was, as the dean described it, ‘* another of those outrages upon aca-' 
demic discipline, which were as senseless as they were disgraceful.” 

Scouts, wives, and children, (they always make a point of having large fa- 
milies, in order to eat up the spare commons,) all were busy, through that 
eventful day, in a novel occupation, and by dinner-time not a frog was to be 
seen; but long, long afterwards, on a moist evening, fugitives from the gene- 
ral prescription might be seen making their silent way across the quadrangle, 
and croakings were heard at night-time, which might (as Homer relates of his. 
frogs) have disturbed Minerva, only that the goddess of wisdom, in chambers) 
colleen, sleeps usually pretty sound. 

The “business of the stays,”’ however, bid fair to supersede the business of 
the frogs, in the dean’s record of my supposed crimes ; and as I fully intended 
to clear myself, even to his satisfaction, of any suspicion which might attach 
to me from the possession of such questionable articles, so soon as our theatre 
closed for the season, I resolved that my successful defence from this last im- 
putation would be an admirable ground on which to assume the dignity of a 
martyr, to appeal against all uncharitable conclusions from insufficient premises, 
and come out as the personification of injured innocence throughout my whole 
college career. 

When my interview with the dean was over, I ordered some luncheon up to 
Leicester’s rooms, where, as I expected, I found most of my own “set” col- 
lected, in order to hear the result. A private conference with the official afore- 
said seldom boded good to the party so favoured ; the dean seldom made his 
communications so agreeable as he might have done. In college, as in most 
other societies, La Rochefoucauld’s maxim holds good—that * there is always 
something pleasani in the misfortunes of one’s friends ;” and, whenever an un- 
lucky wight did get in o a row, he might pretty confidently reckon upon being 
pa tr at. In fact, under-graduates considered themselves as engaged in a 
war of stratagem against an unholy alliance of deans, tutors, and proctors , and 
in every encounter the defeated party was looked upon as the deluded victim 
of superior ingenuity—as having been “done,” in short. So, if a lark sue- 
ceeded, the authorities aforesaid were decidedly done, and laughed at accord- 
ingly ; if it failed, why the other party were done, and there was still some- 
body to laugh at. No doubt, the jest was richer in the first case supposed ; but, 
in the second, there was the additional gusto, so dear to human philanthropy, of 
having the victim present, and enjoying his discomfiture, which, in the case of 
the dons being the sufferers, was denied us. 

However, in the present case, any anticipations of fan at my expense, which 
the party in Leicester's rooms might charitably entertain, were somewhat qua- 
lified by the fear, that the consequences of any little private difference between 
the dean and myself might affect the prosperity of our unlicensed theatre. And 
when they heard how very nearly the discovery of the stays had been fatal to 
our project, execration against Simmons’s espionage were mingled with admi- 
ration of my escape from so critical a position. 

The following is, I apprehend, an unique specimen of an Oxford bill—and 
the only one, out of a tolerably large bundle which I keep for the sake of the 
receipts attached, (a precaution by no means uncalled for,) wkich I find any 
amusement in referring to. 


—— Hawtnorne, Esq, 


to M. Moore. 


2 pr. brown jean corsets, ; 8s 0 
Padding for do., made to order, 2 6 
10 6 


Reed. same day, M. M. 


(Savile, when I showed it to him, said the receipt was the only one of the kind 
he had seen in the course of a long experience.) Very much surprised was the! 


tesque metamornhoses of the actors, made no great difference,) and filling up 
any gap which oecurred in the proceedings on the stage, in spite of the prompt- 
er, with vociferous encouragement to the “ sticket” actor. With an audience 
30 disposed, each successive scene went off better and better. 

But “all that's bright must fade ’—and the play came to an end in due 
course. The curtain fell amidst universal applause, modified only by the ur- 
gent request, which, as manager, | had more than once to repeat, that gentle- 


lmen would be kind enough to restrain their feelings for fear of disturbing the 


dons. ‘lhe house resolved itself into its component elements—all went 
their ways—and the actors, after the fatigues of the night, to a supper, which 
was to be the “finish.” It was to teke place in one of the men’s rooms which 
happened to be on the same staircase, and had been committed to the charge of 
certain parties, who understood our notions of an unexceptionable spread. And 
a right merry party we were—all sitting down in character, Mrs. Hardcastle at 


|the top of the table, her worthy partner at the bottom with the “ young ladies ” 


on each side. It was the best fableau of the evening; pity there was neither 
artist to sketch, nor spectators to admire it! Of my companions at that well- 
remembered supper, one is a staid and orthodox divine ; one a rising barrister ; 
a third a respectable country gentleman, justice of the peace, ‘* and quorum ;” 
a fourth, they tell me, a semi-Papist ; but set us all down together in that same 
room, draw the ae corks, and let some Lethe (the said champagne, if 
you please) wash out all that has passed over us in the last five years, and my 
word on it, three out of four of us are but boys still. 

Merrily the evening passed off, and merrily the little hours came on, and song 
and laugh rather grew gayer than slackened. ‘The strings of the stays had jung 
ago been cut, and the tresses, which were in the way of the cigars, were thrown 
back in dishevelled elegance. ‘The landlord found his stuffing somewhat 
warm, and had laid aside half his fleshy incumbrance. Every one was at his 
ease, and a most uproarious chorus had just been sung by the whole stren 
of the company, when we heard the ominous sound of a quiet double rap at ne 
door. 

“* Woo’s there '” said one of the most self-possessed of the company. 

“T wish to speak to Mr. Challoner,” was the quiet reply. ie 

The owner of the rooms was luckily in no more outré costume than that of 
Sir Charles Marlow; and having thrown off his wig, and buttoned his coat 
over a deep-flapped waistcoat, looked tolerably like himself as he proceeded to 
answer the summons. I confess I rather hoped than otherwise, that the gentle- 
man, whoever he was, would walk in, when, if he intended to astonish us, he 
was very likely to find the tables turned. However, even college dons recog- 
nize the principle, that every man’s house is his castle, and never violate the 
sanctity of even an under-graduate’s room. ‘The object of this present visit, 
however, was rather friendly than otherwise ; one of the fellows, deservedly 
popular, had been with the dean, and had left him in a state of some excite- 
ment from the increasing merriment which came somewhat too audibly across 
the quadrangle from our party. He had called, therefore, to advise Challoner, 
either to keep his friend’s quiet, or to get rid of them, if he wished to keep out 
of the dean’s jurisdiction. As it was towards three in the morning, we thought 
it prudent to take this advice as it was meant, and in a few minutes began to 
wend our respective ways homewards. Leicester and myself, whose rooms lay 
in the same direction, were steering along, very soberly, under a bright moon- 
light, when something put it into the heads of some other stragglers of the 
party to break out, at the top of their voices, into a stanza of that immortal 
ditty—** We won't go home till morning.” Instantly we could hear a window, 
which we well knew to be the dean’s, open above us, and as the unmelodious 
chorus went on, his wrath found vent in the usual strain—‘* Whe is making 
that disturbance ?” 

No one vlunteering an explanation, he wert on. 

Who are those in the quadrangle 

Leicester and I walked somewhat faster. I am not sure that our dignity did 
not condescend to run, as we heard steps coming down from No. 5, at a pace 
that evidently portended a chase, and remembered for the first time the re- 
markable costume, which, to common observers, would indicate that there was 
a visitor of an unusual character enjoying the moonlight in the quadrangle, 
When we reached the “ thoroughfare,” the passage from the inner to the outer 
vadrangle, we fairly bolted ; and as the steps came pretty fast after us, and 

icester’s rooms were the nearest, we both made good our retreat thither, and 
sported oak. 

The porter's lodge was in the next number ; and hearing a k ing in that 
quarter, Leicester gently opened the window, and we could catch the folowing 


ialogue 


old lady, of whom I made the purchase in my capacity of stage-manager, at so 
uncommon a customer inher line of business; and when, after enjoying her 


icester declared ; but I was too busy with|! 


grand night arrived. By nine o'clock the theatre in Savile 
rooms was a9 full as it could be crammed with any degree of comfort to actors 


| “ Lawk! no, sir, 


s, to pay more than a vies 


‘Solomon ! open the door directly—it is ]—the dean.” 
Good, dear sir!” said Solomon, apparently asleep, and fumbling for the 
keys of the college gates—“ let you out? Oh yes! sir, directly.” 

* Listen to me, Solomon: I am not going out. Did you let any one out 
just now—just before I called you 
No, sir, nobody whatsomdever.” 
“Solomon! I ask you, did you not, just now, let a woman out !” 
ord forbid !”” said Solomon, now thoroughly wakened. 
‘* Now, Solomon, bring your light, and come with me ; this must be inquired 
into. I saw 2 woman run this way, and, if she is not gone through the gat™- 
is gone into this next number. Whose rooms are in'No. 131” ; 

son’s-sir;-omthe ground floor.” 

Mr. Dyson wae the very fellow who ealled at Challoner’s rooms. 
well, call Mr: Dyson up. “Whose besides ?”’ 


* There’s Mr. 


and audience; and in the study and bedroom, whieb, being on opposite i 


“There's Mr. Leiwester, sir, above his’n.” 


mystification for some time, I let her into the secret, so delighted was ; ; 
{ the notion, that she gave me sundry hints as to the management of the female ‘ 
toilet, and offered to get made up for me any dresses that might be required. : 
‘ So I introduced Leicester and his fellow-heroines to my friend Mrs. Moore, 
i and by the joint exertions of their own tastes and her experience, they became 
possessed of some very tolerable costumes. There was a good deal of fun goi 
on, I faney, in fitting and measuring, in her back pariour; for there was aj| 
daughter, or a niece, or a the sort, who cut out the dresses with the | 
: prettiest hands in the world, as 
4 carpenters, painters, and other assistant 
des, 
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“Very well, Solomon, call up Mr. Dyson, and say I wish to speak with him 
particularly.”” 

And so saying, the dean proceeded up stairs. 

The moment Leicester heard his name mentioned, he began to antici- 
pate a domiciliary visit. The thing was so ridiculous that we hardly knew 
what to do. 

é Shall I get into bed, Hawthorne? 

re 7 

“ Why, I don't know that you will be safe there, in the present state of the 
dean’s suspicions. No; tuck up those confounded petticoats, clap on your 
pea-jacket, twist those love-locks up under your cap, light this cigar, and sit 
im your easy-chair. ‘The dean must be ‘cuter than usual, if he finds you eut as 
the lady he is in search of.”’ 

Leicester had hardly time to take this advice, the best I could hit upon at 
the moment, when the dean knocked at the door. 

“* Who are yout Come in,” said we both in a breath. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Leicester,” said the dean, in his most official tone ; 
‘* nothing but actually imperative duty occasions my intrusion at this unseason- 
able hour, but a most extraordinary circumstance must be my excuse. I saw, 
gentlemen—I saw with my own eyes,” he continued, looking blacker as he 
caught sight of me, and remembering, no doubt the little episode of the stays— 
“T saw a female figure pass in this direction but a few minutes ago. No such 
person has passed the gate, for I have made enquiry ; certainly I have no rea- 
son to suppose any such person is concealed here, but I am bound to ask you, 
sir, on your honour as a gentleman—for I have no wish to make a search—is 
there any such person concealed in your apartments '” 

“On my honour, sir, no one is, or has been lately here, but myself and Mr? 
Hawthorne.” 

Here Dyson came into the room, looking considerably mystified. 


I don’t want to be caught in this fi- 


What's the matter, Mr. Dean?” said he, uodding good-humouredly to 


** A most unpleasant occurrence, my dear sir; I have seen a woman in this 
direction not five minutes back. Unfortunately, I cannot be mistaken. She 
either passed into the porter’s lodge or into this staircase.” 

“She is not in my room, I assure you,” said he, laughing; “I should 
poor you made a mistake: it must have been some man in a white mack- 
intosh.”’ 

I smiled, and Leicester laughed outright. 

“T am not mistaken, sir,” said the dean, warmly. ‘I shall take your word, 
Mr. Leicester; but allow me to tell you, that your conduct in lollmg m that 
chair, as if in perfect contempt, and neither rising, nor removing your cap, when 
Mr. Dyson and myself are in your rooms, is neither consistent with the re- 
spect due from an under-graduate, or the behaviour I should expect from a 
gentleman.”’ 

Poor Leicester coloured, and unwittingly removed his cap. The chesnut 
curls, some natural and some artificial, which had been so studiously arranged 
for Miss Hardcastle’s head-dress, fell in dishevelled luxuriance round his face, 
and as he half rose from his previous position in the chair, 4 pink silk dress be- 
gan to descend from under the pea-jacket. Concealment was at an end ; the 

ean looked oewildered at first, and then savage ; but a hearty laugh from Dy- 
son settled the business. 

“* What, Leicester! you’re the lady the dean has been hunting about col- 
lege! Upon my word, this is the most absurd piece of masquerading !—what 
on earth is it ail about ?” 

I pitied Leicester, he looked such an extraordinary figure in his ambig vous 
dress, and seemed so thoroughly ashamed of himself; so, displaying the tops 
and cords in which I had enacted Hastings, I acknowledged my share in the 
business, and gave a brief history of the drama during my management. The 
dean endeavoured to look grave ; Dyson gave way to undisguised amusement, 
and repeatedly exclaimed, ‘*Oh! why did you not send me a ticket! When 
do you perform again?” 

Alas! never. Brief, as bright, was our theatrical career. But the memory 
of it lives in the college still: of the comedy, and the supper, and the curious 


mistake which followed it: and the dean has not to this hour lost the credit! 


which he then gained, of having a remarkably keen eye for a petticoat. 
PARIS AND ITS PEOPLE. 

Having exhausted all that was outward in “the Great Metropolis’’ of Eng- 
land, Mr. Grant paid a visit to Paris, to subject the French capital to the pro- 
cess which enabled him to manufacture a dozen publications from the modern 
Babylon. But his time was ill-chosen, and his powers restricted. He went 
to Paris in the autumn, when the Chambers had risen, the world was out of 
town, and the sights closing or closed—at least such as ever close in that gay 


pleases, that circumstance will account for the various hues which the aspect 
of particular houses presents. Another circumstance which gives the leading 
‘thoroughfares in Parts a peculiarly lively appearance, is the number of signs, 
and the variety and size of the letters. Most of these signs consist of the 
‘name and business of the parties, painted, as with us, on a board which is 
affixed to the wall : in other cases, the letters are ben on the walls them- 
selves,—the smooth surface, to which I have already referred, being peculiarly 
adapted for this. The signs usually extend over the whole breadth of the 
‘front ; and the gigantic proportions of the letters willbe understood when I 
mention that they are often two feet in length and one foot in breadth. The 
shops are not, as with us, confined to the ground-floor ; many of them are on 
ithe first and second floors, to which there is access through a broad gateway 
from the street, and an exceedingly wide staircase. What may appear to the 
\English reader more extraordinary still, 1s the fact that some of the shops 
doing the largest amount of business in fancy-articles, are situated in obscure 
jcourts and localities, up one, two, three, and sometimes even four pair of 
jstairs. 


THE ARCADES OF PARIS. 
| The arcades of Paris ought not to be passed over in a chapter devoted to ge- 
‘neral observations on the place. They are much more tasteful in their archi- 
tectural aspects than the arcades of London. You feel, too, that you can 
breathe wore freely in them. In walking through our arcades in warm weather, 
you experience something of a sutfoca'ing sensation, which makes you hurry 
jout of thei as fast as you can. In the Patioian arcades | never felt any sen- 
sation of thiskind. They are not only light and lively m appearance, but 
| efficiently ventilated. As regards the shops. again, those in the areades of 
| Paris are incomparably more pleasing to the eye than the shops in the arcades 
lof London. The exquisite taste, to which I have before referred as so cha- 
racteristic of the shops in the streets, is, if possible, still more strikingly dis- 
played in the shops m the arcades. Here the taste and the fancy of the French 
appear in perfection. You might gaze at one of those shops for days together, 
,and inspect every article m it m detail, and yet not be able to detecta single 
‘instance of defective taste. You can hardly believe,as you look at the windows, 
either that human hand haganade the diversified articles which delight your 
eye, or that human hand has sufficed for the admirable manner in which they 
are arranged. You involuntarily associate the idea of fairy workmanship and 
fairy arrangement with the more fanciful shops in the arcades of Paris. ‘To 
jsee one of the better class of these arcades, when lighted up on a winter's evcn- 
ling, is a sight which, were it not to be had for nothing, people would most will- 
jingly pay to witness. 

Mr. GRANT SETTLING THE UNSETTLED. 
| The question is often asked, how happens it that the French women are so 
far before the women of all other countries in their style of walking? One of 
‘two answers is generally given to the question. Some persons account for the 
fact from the circumstance of their streets being so badly paved, and of their 
‘consequently being obliged, in passing along the streets, to make those short 
quick steps which are so much admired m their walking. This cannot be the 
lreason ; because in many towns in England, Scotland,and Ireland, the cause-way 
lis as rough and the pavement as bad as in Paris; and yet we see nothing of the 
light, graceful, elastic mode of walking, awong the women of ovr provincial 
‘towns, which is the admiration of all foreigners who visit Paris. 
The other usual mode of accounting for the French women's mode of walk- 
jing is, to attribute it to the absence of carpets m the Parisian houses, and the 
icircumstance of the floors being constantly rubbed over with soap, which ren- 
\ders them very slippery to walk on. This cannot be the nght hypothesis any 
more than the other; for it is a well-ascertamed fact, that English ladies who 
jhave gone to reside in Paris when they were very young, and before their style 
of walking could have been formed, hardly ever acquire that elegance of carriage 
jand elasticity of step which all admire so much in the Parisian ladies. My own 
theory is, that the graceful walk of the French women is the result of that lignt- 
Iness of heart which is so marked a characteristic in the French character, and 
most of all in female character. 

No better proof of Mr. Grant's pnoilosophy could be offered than this limitation 
of lightness of step, from lightness of heart,to the ladies ; mm the male sex,exhila- 
(ration rather tends to another kind of gait. As an exainple of his personal des- 
criptions, here ts the sketch of 

JULES JANIN. 

Though a severe critic, and a capricious man, [ de not think there is any thing 
constitutionally unkind about him. I met with him in Paris, and liked bis man- 
iner exceedingly. He is in private what he appears in all his wrtings—a lively, 
pleasant, light-hearted man, with a great flow of animal spirits, and having all 
ithe appearance of one who is utterly indifferent as to what people think or 


| 


capital. He was also ignorant of the language, to the extent, it would seem,| say of him. When the servant ushered me into his room, I found bim en- 
of being unable to inquire his way. But this deficiency he overcame in a mode} gaged in an active search through his library for a book, and humming a song 


he recommends to others—engaging the hotel-interpreter at half-a-crown per) to himself, evidently to bis very great delectation 
‘Iments in a house nearly opposite the entrance to the Luxembourg Gardens. 


half-diem and four-and-twopence for a whole day ; this medium of communica- 
tion serving for his intercourse with barristers, officials, men of letters, and 
other more delicate communications ; unless (which indeed seems to be the 
case) he occasionally stole a march upon his linguist, and “ pumped ” him for 


particular statistics, as well as for general views on social morals, without “ ex-), 


tra payment.” 

Still, Paris and its People is aremarkable book. Considering how much has 
been written upon the French capital, it is no easy task to produce two volumes 
upon it in an autumual trip, especially without being able, to “ parlez vous"— 
and two volumes not resembling any thing that was ever before written. If it 
be a feat to do what no one else could do, Mr. Grant has certainly accomplish- 
ed it in the volumes before us. 

As specimens of the bettermost parts of the book, we will take a few ex- 


tracts 
THE STREETS OF 

Nothing more forcibly strikes the stranger the first few days he has been in 
Paris, than the height of the houses and the narrowness of the streets. ‘The 
houses in all the leading streets range from five to seven stories in height. In 
most cases they have a lively, because a very variegated appearance. Though 
all built of stone, the fronts are covered over with plaster of Paris, similar to 
the houses in Regent Street and other 
quently, a perfectly smooth surface. Most of them are painted in fancy- 
colours ; and as these colours not only differ on different houses, but frequently 
even on the front of the same house, there is something very pleasing as well 
as strange to the eye of the visiter in the aspect of many of the streets. Tam 
here speaking of those streets in the most busy parts of the city. In these, the 
very large size of the houses, and the exorbitance of the rents, render it im- 

le for one individual to occupy the whole of the premises. Every such 
> is occupi by 8 namber of individuals ; and as 
to paint the of that part of the house which he rents in any way 


laces in London: they have, conse-) 


individual has a right 


He resides in apart- 


The house, like most houses iu Paris, is very bigh, and Jules Janin lives nearly 
at the top. I was quite out of breath before reaching the apartments of the 
‘critic. 
Literary men, in Paris, are rather proverbial for giving a preference to apart 
‘ments near the top of the house ; and Jules Janin rejoices IT am told, in the 
jfact of his rooms Pst on the fourth or fifth story, I'do not remember which. 
‘The walls of the apartment in which | found him were nearly all covered with 
tapestry of the most beautiful kind, after the manner of the Cartoonsof Ra» 
phael. Some of these cartoons are, | have no doubt, Jom value, though my 
‘knowledge of the fine arts is not sufficiently great to enable me to speak in posi- 
itive terms on the subject. 
The personal appearance of Jules Janin is very remarkable. Those who 
have seen him once will never forget him. He is rather, if any thing, below 
the middle height, and very stoutly and compactly made. His complexion 1s 
exceedingly dark ; quite as much so as that of the generality of Itahans. His 
face is unusually full ; and its expression, vn the whole, is pleasing. He has a 
singularly fine forehead, which attracts attention the more readily on account 
‘of the large quantity of yet-black hair, either brushed up or naturally disposed 
‘to stand erect, with which it is surmounted. I have rarely seen a more quick 
or piercing eye ; it is full of fire and intelligence. A patch of hair, which is 
growth than about a quarter of an inch, is 
‘always to be seen on the lower part of his chin. What may be the technical 
iterm, if there be one, for this f nt of a beard, | do not know ; itis much 
larger than the tufts, or unperials, which we sometimes meet with in this coun- 
try. Ireferto it particularly because I do not remember to have seen any 
thing like it in Paris, and because it imparts a very peculiar expression to the 
critic’s countenance. The e of Jules Janin forcibly reminded me of 
that of Sir Charles Napier, the hero of St. Jean d’Acre ; only that Jules Janin 
is much the better-formed man of the two, and possesses much more regular 
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inever allowed to attain a 
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features. His age, judging fromappearance, I should suppose to be about)! Another portion of the king’s council comprises the judges; but it does not 


forty-five ; but he may be a year or two older or younger. Though he reviews 
English books which bave never been transiated into French, and cuts them 
up withoat merey, he cannot talk por read a word of English. 


‘seem that the sovereign has any power to ask their opinion about anything ; and, 
considering that if be did ask opinions of all the fifteen upon one point he 


He deeply re-| would searcely find two alike, his inability to consult them is no great loss to 


grets that he did not make himself acquainted with our language in early life.) him. 
And as | was in pretty much the same predicament in reference to French, we|| ‘Then there is the Privy Council, the number of which is indefinite, con- 


should have looked very awkward when together, but for the presence of a third 
party who is acquainted with both languages. 


THE COMIC BLACKSTONE. 
OF THE KING’S OR QUEEN’S ROYAL FAMILY. 

The Queen is either Queen Kegent, Queen Consort, or Queen Dowager. 
The Queen Regent has all the powers of a king, and, in relation to her husband, 
is the highest possible illustration of the old adage that *‘the grey mare is the 
better horse.’’ The Queen Consort is like other married women, but is sepa- 
rate and distinct from the king, though the Queen’s Consort vice Albert—is 
never allowed to be separate from the leading strings of the sovereign. Ano- 
ther privilege of a Queen’s Consort is that of paying no toll, and it would seem 
that Prince Albert might enjoy the luxury of bolting over Waterloo-bridge 
without satisfying the pike, and indulge in other freaks of a Rebeccaite com- 


plexion. The Queen Consort is also entitled to some money called Queen-gold, || 


which is one mark out of every ten that any person will voluntarily give to the 
king, her husband. What may be the value of this revenue can be ascertained 
by caleulating, Ist, What is a markt and, 2dly, Who is fool enough in these 
days to make a voluntary of ten marks to the king? When the total of this is 
ascertained, ten percent. of the atnount will comprise the value of the Queen 
gold alluded to. 

In Domesday-book we find that out of rents due te the crown, there used to 
be reserved some moncy to buy wool for her Majesty’s use, and oil for her Ma- 
jesty’s _— from which it would seem that the queens were famous for wool- 
gathering by candle-light. There are traces of this payment in the pipe-roll 
of Henry the First, from which it would appear that when the king was called 
upon to pay it, he used “to put that in his pipe agd smoke it.” Henry the 
Second seems to have understood how to collect th®¥ tax, for it is mentioned in| 
the ancient dialogue of the Exchequer, written by Gervase of Tillbury ; but 
whether Gervase took his name from a Tillbury, or whether, being called Till- 
bury, his gig was nominated after hin, we have no distinct evidence. Queen- 
gold afterwards fell into disuse, because there was no queen tv look after it ; but 
Anne, the consort of James the First, tried it on, though it was, according to 
Spelman, Nul/um ire, or ** No go,” and accordingly she abandoned her claim 
to it. 

Another pier of the Queen Consort is ler right to a whale taken on the 
Strand, but there has been no whale in our days nearer to the Strand than Char- 
ing-Cross, where the skeleton of a whale was exhibited. There being no Queen 
Consort to claim the bone of the whale, the whale was not boned on behalf of 
royalty. The reason of this old claim is said to have been that the Queen Con- 
sort required whalebone for her wardrobe, and for that of her visitors, but Coke 
hints, that these visiters, if they wanted an entire whale, must have intended 
to make a very long stay with the Queen, or so much bone could not have been 
required. 

In the present day the Queen is entitled to the Prince of Wales, but it is 
not likely there wil! be any bones about it, for noone would dispute her Ma- 
jesty's prerogative with regard to the entire possession of the heir apparent. 

It is treason to compass or imagine the death of the Queen Consort ; but as 
we never yet saw a pair of compasses with which the death of a Queen Consort 
could be compassed, the statute—which is 25th of Edward the Third—is never 
acted on. A Queen Dowager enjoys various privileges, among the most valua- 
ble of which is 100,0001. per annum. Any one marrying a fee Dowager 
without special license from the King, is hable to forfeit his goods ; but semble 
that Dunn, the Irish barrister, who set his gossamer, at Miss Burdett Coutts, 
would have not been deterred from a match he had set his heart upon, even 
though it cost him his liberty. A Queen Dowager does not lose her ttle if she 
marries a private gentleman ; for when Catherine, the widow of Henry Fifth, 
married Owen ap Meredith ap Theodore—who was a mere man about town— 
she was not called Mrs. Ap Meredith ap Theodore—but she retained the name 
of Queen of England. 

The Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal are peculiarly regarded by the 
laws, and so is the Prince of Wales's wife ; but as Coke would say—* This 
is counting ye chickens before hatching them.” The heir apparent is Duke of 
Cornwall as soon as he is born, because there are certain revenues which it 
is thought advisable to clutch at the earliest moment possible. 

‘The rest of the royal family may be considered in various lights ; but as there 
is « probability that the royal couple, like the Bank of England, will be con- 
tinually ** adding to the rest,” we shall postpone our remarks to a future pe- 
riod, 

‘The only privilege enjoyed by the junior branches is, a seat at the side of the 
cloth of estate in the Parliament chamber ; though we do not see how the cloth 
of estate can be more desirable than the horse-hair cushion of comfort. By the 
statute of Henry the Eighth, it was high treason to contract a marriage with the 
King’s reputed children ; but by the new act, the nuptial state may be entered 
into under certain restrictions ; but if the conditions are not complied with, any 
one being present at the marriage incurs the penalties of a pramunire, which is 
** Important to the marrowbones and cleavers,” no less than to the friends of 
the happy—but treasonable couple ! 


OF THE COUNCILS BELONGING TO THE KING (OR QUEEN.) 
In order to assist the Sovereign, there are councils to advise hum ; and, though 
it is said there is wisdom in a multiplicity of councillors, there 1s more often 
folly in those by whom the monarch is guided. 
First comes the Parliament, which we have already treated of ; that is to say, 


given our readers a treat on that interesting subject. 
Secondly come the Peers, who are by birth entitled to counsel and defend the 


king ; but some of them get him intoa scrape by their advice, and then leave) 


him to get out of it as he can—which is the case when a ministry propose 
something unpopular, and leaves the king alone in his glory by resigning when 
the measure cannot be carried. 

The advice of the peers being found, from experience, not worth having, the 
practice of asking it fell it into disuse, until it was revived in 1640 by Charles 
the First, who must have lost his head, figuratively speaking, when he wanted 
the advice of the seg he did substantially lose his head after the said ad- 
vice was given to him. 

Any particular peer may demand an audience of the king ; but some peers, 
who are not over-particular, demand audiences about nothing at all—as though 
Lord Brougham were to ask a | intervjew with her Majesty to discuss his 
(Lord Brougham’s) own metits. 


sisting of persons chosen by the king ; but it is conveniently managed that the 
‘opinion of most of them is never asked—which is a great protection to the 
country. 

| The qualifications of a privy councillor consist in his ability to take an oath ; 
‘but no other qualification, either mental or otherwise, is requisite,as may be seen 
by oe Bae of some of those who, at the present moment, belong to the privy 
‘council. 

The duties of a privy-councillor are generally “to keep and do all that acoun- 
‘sellor ought.” Most of them fulfil this condition by keeping all they get, and 
\doing anybody they can, with a zeal that is truly astonishing. 

The privy-council seems to have no original jurisdiction in anything but mat- 
‘ters of lunacy or idiocy, which, it is said, properly belong to them. rany per- 
son claims an island, the Privy Council has jurisdiction ; from which it seems 
ithat if the tenant of the Fel-pie Island were to be ejected for rent in arrear, it 
would be a matter for the Privy Council, instead of the broker. 

By a late act, there has been created a tribunal, called ** The Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council,” which adds another court of appeal to those al- 
ready in existence, and thus supplies an opportunity for some law to those who 
in the inferior courts have not had enough of it. 

The chief privilege of privy councillors is the security given them against 
attempts upon their lives, which renders it felony to ‘* imagine’ the death of any 
one of them. ‘The reader willsee the danger of allowing the imagination to 
wander to the possibility of a privy councillor popping from the hooks, or apply- 
ing the foot with any degree of forceto the bucket. This statute was made 
upon Sieur Griscard attempting to stab Mr. Harley ; but as this popular eome- 
dian is at present a member of the Drury-lane Company, it is evident that the 
Sieur Griscard did not succeed in his murderous effort. The Privy Council may 
be dissolved at any time by the Sovereign, and in this respect it resembles a 
Seidlitz powder, which can be dissolved at a moment's notice. 

The importance of the Privy Council has been getting, for many years, small 
by degrees and beautifully less. The only wonder is that, looking at some of 
the names, any importance at all is attached to it. Punch, 


HAYDN. 
BY J. 8S. DWIGHT. 
Joseph Haydn (whose name is never mentioned among French writers with- 
out the addition, ** that great man”) was born on the last day of March, 1732, 
in the little Austrian village of Rohrau. His father was a poor wheelwright 
and parish sexton ; his mother had been a cook in the family of the lord of the 
village. Less precocious than our former heroes, his first musical exploit was 
at the age of fire, when, with two pieces of wood to represent a fiddle and 
fiddle-bow, he would keep time to his mother's singing, accompanied by the 
father on the harp,—their usual Sunday and holiday recreation. A relation, 
who was a schoolmaster, and a crabbed one, in another village, was struck with 
the accuracy of the child’s sense of time, and took him home to teach him mu- 
sic, among other things. He kept him three years, years of stern discipline. 
[t did not crush his buoyant nature, but only kept him active, and by the end 
of that time he had Jearmed to read, and write, and sing; the rudiments of mu- 
sic, a little Latin, and some touch of the violin and other instruments. He had 
a fine voice, and when he was eight years old, Reuter, the chapel-master from 
Vienna who was drumming up recruits for his choir, saw a fine virtuoso in the 
boy, and so he became chapel-boy in the church of St. Stephen's. There he 
sang cleven'years. If in other things he fared hardly, living in a cold garret, 
jand poorly fed, he had time enough (for the boys were only used two hours 
each day), and as he had the taste and the will, he made the most of it to carry 
on his musical studies. Nothing else could tempt him. When at play in the 
court with the other boys, if he heard the organ from the cathedral, he was sure 
to creep in, and stay till he had drunk every sound. At thirteen, he began to 
be haunted with the desire to compose, and showed his master the score of his 
first attempt at a Mass, which he returned with ridicule, telling him that “ he 
had better first learn how to write.” It was just what he had wanted ; if he 
had had any money to pay anybody to teach him the rules of counterpoint, he 
would not have had to guess at them. He resolved not to be discouraged ; he 
got a few shillings from his father for clothes, and with this contrived to bu 
some dry, obscure old treatises, into the heart of which, through all the thic 
hedge of technicalities and rules, he worked his way as he could and would, 
without a teacher. He said, ‘he never studied less than sixteen hours a 
day.” 
He was now nineteen years old; and his voice broke. That, or a roguish 
trick which he played upon a comrade, cost him a dismission, if not an expul- 
sion from the chapel. He was fairly set adrift without chart or pilot, or even 
a plank between him and the water; turned into the street in the night, no 
money in his pocket, no home to goto. Luckily, a peruke-maker, who had 
admired his fine voice in the chapel, took compassion on him, gave him the use 
of a garret, and a seat at his frugal table. By playing and singing about at 
different churches all day long, he just supported himself and repaid the kind- 
ness of his host; and at night, in his cold garret, worked away at his counter- 
point books with a rickety old harpsichord, making a thousand little discoveries 
of his own, separating the arbitrary rules from those founded in nature, and 
happy asaking. The first six sonatas of Emanuel Bach was a treasure to 
him; he could not stop ‘ill he had played them through. ‘“‘ Any one who 
knows me thoroughly,” he said, “ will see that I am under great obligations to 
Emanuel! ; that I have seized his style, and studied him with care; indeed, 
that author himself paid me the compliment of saying so.”’ i 
Who does not see already that this youth will succeed? that he is one of the 
enterprising class of minds whose difficulties are all at the outset, when it is 
almost a fine game, with exuberant strength and spirit, to fight one’s way 
through them. Simply obedient to his one ruling passion, ensering every open- 
ing without fear or fastidiousness, regular and persevering at his work, he will 
tind a sphere, and will never after, like a proud Handel, quarrel with the world ; 
nor like a sentimental, imaginative Mozart, with himself. Not long after, he 
was living, in somewhat better circumstances, at the house of a man whose 
daughters he instructed, in the same house with the celebrated Metastasio. He — 
composed pianoforte sonatas for his pupils, which were published and admired. 
‘These introduced him to patrons, who, knowing only his name and works, were 
surprised to find the object of their admiration one so poor and thread-bare. 
New pupils and new orders fer compositions soon enabled him to dress in a 
respectable suit of black. Doubtless, what troubled him most at this period - 
was, some small sediment of doubts which still remained a} the bottom of the 
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cup after his self-taught solution of the theoretic points. But he soon met al sphere of his long labors. All Vienna 
The Venetian ambassador| ian was brought into the door in a chair, srish 
‘was met by the Princess Esterhazy and other distinguished persons and con- 


skilful alchymist, if not one of the most wilhng. 
took him on a tour to one of the watering places, together with Porpora, once | 


Hande!’s rival in London, now poor and old and cross, but a profound har-| ducted to his seat 


monisi. who had also the true Italian art of singing. Haydn paid him every ||A physician remarkin 
ae. shawls left the shoulders of their fair wearers to wrap up the old 


iman warm. He was too much affected by the performance to remain through 
ithe whole, and he was carried from the room, bowing to the orchestra with tears 
of gratitude in his eyes, amid the plaudits of the whole assembly. 


officious attention, not dismayed by his rough reception ; but brushed his coat 
for him and cleaned his shoes every morning ; till the old man smiled perforce 
at such disinterestedness, and, seeing that he had talent, gave him some va- 
luable lessons. A serenade, which he performed with two of his companions 
about the streets at night, introduced him to the buffoon, Curtz, who could ap- 
preciate good music, and paid him well for composing the music of a comic 
opera—* The Devil on t.vo Sticks.’’ Some trios, and first attempts at quar- 
tettes for stringed instruments (of which he wrote over eighty in the course of 
his life, all esteemed amongst the greatest ornaments of one of the most difficult 


wea assembled in the theatre ; the old 
with a flourish of trumpets, when he 


amidst all the beauty, nobility, and refinement of the place, 
that he seemed too much exposed to the cold, instantly 


He did not long survive the excitement. Sinking rapidly under the pres- 


sure of age and infirmities, haunted by the fear of poverty and disease, too 
‘weak to play or compose, he depended more and more on the visits of his friends 
for variety. He used to send around a visiting card, on which was 
strain of music to the words, “ Gone is all my strength ; I am old and weak.” 


rinted a 


and classic forms of music), increased his fame, if not his fortune ; for there) Finally, the thunders of war drew near to distarb his quiet retreat and shake 
was no copyright for hiv. Eight years passed in this way, which makes him the o’er ripe fruit from its stem. The bomb-shells of Napoleon's army fel! 


twenty-seven, when the event happened, which secured him peace, comfortable! about his cottage. 


In vain he tried to quiet his trembling domestics, saying, 


support, and the very sphere for the Jabour which his genius craved for the rest! ‘ There can no evil come where Haydn is ;” in vain he roused himself to sing 


of his life. 
In 1758, he had entered the service of Count Mortzin—one of those Austrian 
noblemen, of almost boundless wealth and power, whose residence in Vienna 
in the winter made it a city of palaces. Many of them were amateurs, and 
kept their own orchestras. They were the Medici, and Vienna the Florence, 
of the modern music. Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, most of the magnates in 
the new empire of instrumental harmony, there had their reign. Here he com- || 
»osed his first symphony for one of the private concerts of his patron. The old 
rince Esterhazy, the head of the wealthiest and proudest of those families, 
happened to be present. He knew good music, and asked to have Haydn! 


‘ment of it into imperishable music 
es, several oratorios, operas, songs, and smaller thiags for instruments in- 
‘inumerable, and nearly every page of it accounted classic—this was living 


| God save the emperor,”’ with a feeble voice ;—while seated at his piano he 
fell into a kind of stupor and expired on the 31st May,” 1809, at the age of 
78. And sothe broad, full, placid stream of his life, flowing equably on, 
Inever lunging down in fierce cascades, never rising above its banks, reflecting 
faithfully every bright and sunny thing upon its bosom, passed into the ocean of 
eternity. 


A long and uneventful life; but, we may say, he coined every happy mo- 
118 symphonies, 82 quartettes, 20 mass- 


transferred to him, to be his second chapel-master. It was granted ; but the| to some purpose ; this was winning a blessing from every fleet-footed hour as it 


composer being sick and not present, nothing more was thought of it: till 
finally a friend of his in the prince's orchestra persuaded him to compose a sym- 
phony im honour of the prince’s birth-day, to be performed under Haydn’s own 
direction, at his estate in Eisenstadt, a little town in Hungary. In the middie 
of the first allegro, the prince interrupted the performers, and deman‘ed to 
know who com such admirable music. Haydn was led forward trem- 
bling and blushing. ‘“ What, is the music by this Moor!” (his complexion 
was dark, and those who were jealous of him could sometimes call him a “ vul- 
gar looking little fellow’’)—** Well. Moor! from this time you are in my ser- 
vice. What is your name ?’’—* Joseph Haydn.”—* Haydn! I remember that 
name—you belong to me already—why have I never seen you.” He was too 
confused to answer ; and the imperious man proceeded : “ Well; goand dress 
yourself like a professor; do not let me see you any more in this trim, you cut 
a pitiful figure. Get a new coat, a wig and buckles, a collar and red heels to 
yours shoes ; but I particularly desire that they may be of a gooa height, in order 
that your stature may correspond to your intelligence ; you understand me ; go 
your way, and everything will be given you.” Not a little grieved at the loss 
of his fine hair, he slunk back into the corner of the orchestra, and appeared 
next day at the prince's levee, looking ludicrously enough in his grave costume. 
How would Handel, or Beethoven, have met such arrogance! [| would not re- 
peat this weil-known story, did it not contain a moral relating to the whole ap- 
pearance and development of art. At that time the musical composer, were 
he ever so great an artist was only aservant and an inferior in the establish-| 
ments of the great. It is otherwise now. But is it not a fact of some signifi- 
cance, that every divine visitant of this earth first undergoes humiliation! It 
was so at first with learning and the arts ; scholars and artists were in bondage 
to, and patronized in a most humiliating way by those immeasurably their inie- 
riors, only surrounded with the pomp of circumstances. Music came, the Mes- 
siah of the eighteenth century. It, too, must serve its time in Egypt, must 
drudge like Hercules, a deity in disguise ; must be despised and patronized. 
Out of the * Moor and vulgar-looking little fellow,” trembling before the impo- 
sing splendour of the imperious Esterhazys, was to proceed a glory, which 
alone entitles them to a thought out of their own age and circle. Prophets 
born in slavery, rude, unfashionable, unimposing ; too busy with their own 
glorious work, to waste much thought on their own dignity ; yet proud and 
prompt enough when their own territory was invaded, flattering the false taste 
of neither lurd nor emperor. 

In his new situation, Haydn had al! he wanted ; freedom from care,sphere for 
labor among those who could appreciate the art, if the did not dream of treat- 
ing the artist as an equal. ‘Thirty years of cheerful, regular, successful work, 
with so little of variety or incident, that the history of one day may serve for 
the whole, show how well he was contented. Unlike Handel’s thirty years of 
opera-life in England, they were neither years of publicity nor of proud conten- 
tion with annoying circumstances. In the little town of Eisenstadt, for the pri- 
vate pieasure of a prince and for the pleasure of the work itself, he was pro- 
ducing his long list of immortal symphonies and quatuors and masses, and was 
famous all over Europe long before he knew it himself. Buoyant and pliant, 
he had little or nothing to vex him; no riva®where he reigned absolute, no 
false taste to propitiate. ‘There was only one unhappy circumstance (and this 
again shows what an unsuspicious, all-accepting child the artist is in the 
world) which disturbed his domestic peace. ‘The peruke-maker, who took him 
in, in those dark days, had proposed to him a marriage with his daughter, 
which, in his thoughtlessness, more from gratitude than love he accepted. He 
kept his word ; and now behold him doomed to a scolding wife and a house ful! 
of priests and monks, for whom she had a mania. This was too much, and 
Haydn (in everything else a pattern of fidelity and temperance) was fain to 
seek consolation in the society of a fair singer in the prince's service, and ere 
long separated from his wife. 

Haydn's public life did not commence till he was almost sixty years. In 1791 
and 94, he made two visits to England. of a year each, being invited to com- 
pose and conduct symphonies for the orchestral concerts established by Salo- 
mon, for whom he composed twelve of his greatest works. On his way home 
he gave concerts; and with the proceeds of all this, which made a little for- 
tune, he retired from. the Esterhazy house, and bought himself a little cottage 
in a green lane in one of the suburbs of Vienna, where he quietly passed the 
rest of his days. It was in 1795 that he commenced his greatest work, the} 
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sion. 
idelicacy of coloring, with which every single object blends into nature. He 
‘could not do a thing ungracefully, anymore than a Greek ; though he has a 
lwanton, frolic, vein, and can sometimes paint a rout of drunken satyrs as well 
la 


it 


m 
childlike spirit 
things ; to bathe our wearied senses, and restore the fevered nerve of sight for 
us, so that we may see things fresh and wonderful, and a “ new-created world” 
jmay rise amid the “ despairing and cursing” of the falling evil spirits 
jwhich confuse and blind us (to borrow a thought from one of the first cho- 
(ruses)? 


‘count. 
jcreation of light ; the separation of the firmament, of sea and land ; the spring- 


iw 


lu 


sound the praise of God and of the 
describes the separation of land and water, the rollin 


flew by. 


Haydn’s is the music of one who loves nature ; of one alive to every impres- 
In his music every thought acquires the grace of form, the richness and 


s achoir of nymphs. But in his love of nature, nature plays a much grea- 


ter part than he himself. Nature is more than the observer. He loses himself 


lin her sights and sounds ; gives himself up to sensations, and the simple 
feelings they awaken ; but does not, like Lear, impress his own mood upon the 
iclements. 


Is not his great work, then, the true exponent of his genius’ Was he not 
he very man to compose the music of the “ Creation ;” to carry us back to the 
orning of this world, and recount the wonders which surround us, with a 
Is it not his art to brighten up the faded miracle of common 


The “ Creation” consists of three parts, taking for its text the Mosaic ac- 
In the first part is described the emerging of order from chaos; the 
ing up of vegetation, and the setting of the sun and moon and stars ; e 
ith the magnificent chorus: ** The heavens are telling.” 

The second part contains the creation of animated nature; the animals, and 


\lastly man: and ends with the more elaborate chorus : “Achieved with the glo- 


rious work.” 


The third part represents Adam and Eve in Paradise, admiring each other, 
and the beautiful world around, and praising the Creator ; and ending with the 
still more eleborate and rapturous fugue : ** The Lord is great.”’ 

The characters in the two first parts are three angels, Raphael, Uriel, and 
Gabriel (bass, tenor and soprano). After the symphony or overture, which re- 
presents a chaos and the elements struggling to disengage themselves, one part 


jafter another rising a little way and fallmg back into the confusion, till finally 


the ethereal flutes and the more soaring instruments escape into air, and the 
darker sounds are precipitated, and everything sounds like preparation, the dis- 
cord almost resolved,—an angel recites the words ; “ In the beginning God 
created,” &c., but * darkness was upon the face of the deep,” now, “ moving 
pon the face of the waters,” a soft, spraylike chorus of voices steals in: and 
after the command, * Let there be light,” the instruments are unmuted and 
all the discords are resolved into the full chord of the natural key, and the 


audience is lost in the effulgence of the harmony. To represent light 


by loudness, some may think a poor device. But music does not seek to 
represent the light, but the surprise produced by its sudden appearance. 


/What greater shock could be given te all our senses, than the sudden ad- 


mission of light into total darkness’ Then Uriel (angel of light) ina des- 


‘criptive song developes the idea, shows us the flight of the spirits of darkness, 
‘and in a subterranean chorus we hear their mingling, falling voices, wildly mo- 
dulated by the depths they traverse, on the words, * Despairing, cursing, rage 
attends their fall ;"’ and in a fresher, brighter key the first day is celebrated, 
land *‘a new created world appears at God's command.” The same order is 
ipursued with each of the other days. 
‘Scripture ; then in a song describes the phenomena ; and then a chorus cele- 
brates the new day. 


First, the angel recites the words from 


Throughout the whole the instumental parts are principal—the voice but 


gives the interpretation. Thus after the angel has recited : “ And God made 
ithe firmament, and divided the waters which were under she firmament, from the 
waters which were above the firmament,” all the phenomena of the air, the blast, 


the thunder, the soft rain, the beating hail, the flaky snow, are described in so 
many little s of symphony, and after each the voice supplies the inter- 
pretation. ‘Then bursts forth the choral hymn, “ Again the ethereal vaults re- 
day.” In like manner another song 
and heaving of ocean, 
wide plains, the 
er is most charac- 
of the doves, the 


the emerging of mountain tops, the rivers winding through 
purling ns J And another, the flight or the song (whishan 


Oratorio of the “Creation.” This was at the suggestion of the Baron von 
Swieten, an enthusiast, about the imitative powers of music, who wrote him the 
words. Haydn was two years about it. In England he had heard the music of 
Handel, and a loftier ideal now hovered before him. When urged to bring it 
to a conclusion, he said: “I spend a long time upon it, because I intend 1 to 
last a long time.” It was soon heard and admired throughout Europe. Two 


teristic) of the birds, the mounting eagle, the lark, the cooing 


song of the nightingale ; another the roar of the lion, the leap of the tiger, the 
jcontented browsing of the cattle, the sporting of the great leviathan. 
isso exquisitely executed, and presents such a variety of beautiful novelties, — 
even without regard to the meaning intended to be conveyed, that we almost 
forget that it is treason against the true spirit of the art, and a playing of tricks 


li this 


years after he produced the “Seasons,” a similar Oratorio (if it may be sol|with music. . . ~_ 
called), to words from Thomson. This was his last great work ; atid already|| We cannot enter into all the beautiful details of this great work ; nor shall 
his powers were fading. The account of the last “pecformatice of ‘the “ Crea-|/we speak particularly of the ing sweetness and melody of its songs ; nor 
tien” in his presence is truly affecting, ang forms a beautiful farewell to the|jits joyous choruses, which are in their way, but without the grandeur 
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or the simplicity, or the progress of those of Handel ; the chorus which closes'| by the trephine, and on examination there was found to be a spicula of bone 


the first part—** The heavens are telling.” being decidedly greater than any 
which follow. But the truth is, the chorus does not bring out the genius of 
Haydn. The orchestra and the symphony are his sphere ; and it is as an or- 
chestral, descriptive work, and not as an oratorio inthe high religious sense, 


that we are most interested in the ‘ Creation.” 
Democratic Review. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE, 


The anecdote with which I shall conclude the present paper, is one of such 
tremendous interest and importance, that, with every disposition to repress my, 
natural tendency to “ Parlare sempre in issimo,’’ 1 do uot think it possible to 
exaggerate its value. Let parents read it with attention, before they inflict even. 
ps. punishment on their children. 

A gentleman engaged in the higher departments of trade—a good aud en- 
lightened man, and an affectionate parent—had two sons, who at the time I be-| 
gin their history, were respectively of the ages of five and ten; the attachment 
between them was so remarkable as to be the common topic of conversation | 
among all their friends and acquaintance. The children were incessantly to- | 
yether ; and to see them walk round the garden, with the arm of the elder round 
the neck of the younger, while the other who could not reach to his neck en-) 
deavoured to clasp his waist—with their long auburn hair in the fashion of the 
day hanging down in ringlets, and (as the elder stooped to kiss his little brother), 


rowing from its under-surface and piercing the brain!—Here was the hatred to 
fis brother, and the love to Mrs. M.!! 

He soon recovered—became strongly attached to his brother, and felt no 
other sentiment towards Mrs. M. than gratitude for the kindness which she 
had shown him in his illness, and of which he retained but a faint remem- 
brance. 

Here, reader, here is matter for reflection—for the philosopher, the legislator, 
the executor of jurisprudence. The thoughts to which it gives rise are over- 
\whelming. 

Had this poor wretch in one of his mad paroxysms (before a medical man 
had been called in) killed his brother, how would the rabble crowd at the Old 
Bailey have rejoiced at his execution! and how cordially would the good, the 
wise, the benevolent, the religious have echoed their sentiment ! 

And now, reader, listen to the explanation ; for it is the most frightful of all 
the circumstances accompanying this extraordinary case—the most extraordin- 
ary, perhaps, on record, and of which I am sorry it is not in my power to give 
the medical details ; for it occurred before I understood the structure of the 
brain—that mysterious organ, or rather organs, for there are two of them, each 
a perfect whole—each capable of a synchronous, distinct, and opposing voli- 
tion ; and this proposition, however a medical man reading my paper may scout 
the idea, I pronounce to be the essence of insanity, and if God spare my life, L 
will endeavour to prove it in a work strictly professional. 

But now forthe explanation. The disease which led to those terrible results 


covering his face—those who had seen them thus occupied, their lovely features 
beaming with affection, would have said, that nothing on earth could give a more) | 
vivid idea of angels. | 
The children, when separated for a few hours only, were miserable ; and when | 
the time arrived for sending the elder to school, it was a subject of serious reflec- | 
tion among the parents and friends, whether sv intense an affection should be | 
checked or encouraged ; the former was decided on, and the elder was sent to a | 
distance. 


took its rise from a biow on the head with the end of around ruler,iu one of the 

gentle reprimands then so common with schoolmasters. The sharp edge broke 

through both tables of the skull, and set up the process of ossification from the 

under surface. England sixty years ago. 

THE PANTOMIME OF PRIVATE LIFE. 


Our business is not with dramatic dumb-show, but with the modified but 


Both children were so exceedingly unhappy, that sleepless nights, loss of ap-| equally expressive range of pantomime practised in private life. The difference 


petite, incessant weeping,fand rapid wasting of the body, made every one fearful | 
of the consequences of prolonging the absence, and they were brought together | 
ayain. Those who witnessed the tumultuous joy of their meeting, describe) 
it as inexpressibly affecting ; they soon recovered their health and spirits, and 

their mutual affection seemed, if possible, increased by ghe temporary separa-, 
tion. 

The experiment, after awhile, was again made, and with similar results ; and, 

it was decided never to risk another. 

An arrangement was now entered into with a schoolmaster to receive both, 
boys, although contrary to the regulations of his establishment, which professed 
to admit none ander ten years of age. 

The two boys kept themselves almost entirely aloof from all the rest ; the! 
elder helped the younger in his education—-watched him with a kind of parental, 
solicitude—kept a vigilant eye upon the character of the boys who sought his, 
society, and admitted none to intimacy with his brother of whom he did not en-. 
tirely approve. The slightest hint of his wish sufficed with the younger,who would! 
almost as soon have contemplated deliberately breaking the commandments, as, 
opposing his wishes in the slightest degree. Both made rapid progress in| 
os education, and their parents’ hearts were filled with thankfulness for the, 

essing. 

In the midst of this happiness news arrived from the schoolmaster, that from | 


between the two is this : that whereas dumb motions might, by the use of the 
ordinary faculties of communication, be banished from the stage, yet so perfect - 
ly indispensible are they in real society, that without them it would hardly hold 
peaceably together. The sort of pantomime I allude to makes sentiments in- 
telligible that no words can convey ; it drops hints no tengue can express ; it 
conceals thoughts which ought not to be expressed, and tells truths which ought 
not to be concealed. Its, in fact, to polite mtercourse what aside-speeches 
are to the regular drama. 

You meet, for example, im company with an esteemed friend, another less 


esteemed, because of his vanity. He is an author, and has just issued a volume 


of verses, which you have a moment before been telling your companion are 
arrant trash. ‘The poet's first greeting over, he inquires whether you do not 
agree with the last number of the * Weekly Laudator,” which describes his 
work as a“ fine poem."” Whatare youtodo!? You must either compromise 
your character for truth to your other friend, or fling in the author's face a flat 
and stinging negative. You are placed between the horns of a dilemma—you 


\dare not open your lips. It is here that pantomime comes to your aid : you bow. 


The author—who construes the gesture into an affirmative—calls you a man of 
ciscrimination ; and the friend—who knows it means nothing—very properly 


||sets you down as aman of tact. Thanks to dumb motion, you are fairly out of 


the scrape !—Again, fancy yourself at a soiree speaking freely of some anony- 


some unexplained cause, the elder boy had begun to exercise a very unreasona- mous work to a stranger ; your listener begins to look uncomfortable, and a by- 


ble and tyrannical authority over the younger ;—that he had been repeatedly pun- 
ished for it, but although he always promised amendment, and could assign no 
cause (reasonable or unreasonable) for his conduct, he soon relapsed into his; 
usual habits, and the schoolmaster requested to Know what was to be! 
done. 

The father immediately sent for both boys, and entered upon a lengthened] 


‘stander, dreading your censures will come toa crisis, performs that pantomi- 


mic operation called a “ nudge ;’’ you look in your monitor’s face for further 
information, and its expression communicates the silent piece of advice, that 
you had better hold yourtongue. ‘The fatal truth instantly flashes upon you ; 
—you are abusing the book to its author! Mentally blessing vour friend for his 
pantomimic interference, you instantly change the subject. 


investigation. The little one was almost broken-hearted, and exclaimed, “ He} 
might beat me every day, if he would but love me ; but he hates me, and I shall 
never be happy again." 

The elder could assign no reason for his animosity and ill-treatment ; and the 
father, after many remonstrances, thought it right to inflict on him very severe 
corporeal chastisement, and confined him to his room for some days, with noth- 
ing but bread and water. 

The lad on his liberation gave solemn promises of altered conduct, but 
showed little affection for his brother,although the latter used athousand innocent 
stratagems to inspire him with tenderness. 

‘They returned to school. In a few days similar scenes, and worse occurred 
—the boy was again and again punished by the master—again and again pro- 
mised amendment, but in vain, and he was at last taken away from school by 
his father. 

A repetition of severe punishment—long incarceration, and a rejection by’ 
all his relatives, had no effect in changing his disposition—his dislike to his bro-| 
ther became fixed animosity, and from animosity degenerated into the most, 
deadly hatred ;—he made an attempt on the child's life, and if he saw him) 
pass an open door, would throw the carving knife at him with all the fury of a 
maniac. 

The family now resorted to medical advice, and years passed in hopeless 
endeavours to remove a disposition obviously depending on a diseased brain. 
Had they taken this step earlier these floggings and imprisonments would have 
been spared, ay well as the heart-sickening remorse of the father. 

Still the boy was not insane—on every tepic but one he was reasonable but 

torpid—it was only at the sight of his brother or the sound of his name that he, 
was roused to madness. The youth now advanced towards manhood. When 
about the age of fifteen, he was taken with a violent but platonic passion for a 
lady more than forty years of age, and the mother of five children, the eldest 
older than himself. His paroxysms of fury now became frightful; he made 
several attempts to destroy himself ; but in the very torrent and whirlwind of 
his rage, if this lady would allow him to sit down at her feet and lay his head 
on her knee, he would burst into tears, go off into a sound sleep, wake up per- 
fectly calm and composed, and looking up into her face with lack-lustre eye, 
would say, “ Pity me—I can’t help it.” 
Soon after this he began to squint, and was rapidly passing on into hopeless 
idiocy, when he was once more taken to Mr. Cline, a surgeon, long dead, whose) 
instinctive sagacity I have never seen equalled but by one man—the late Dr. 
Babington. 

After another attentive examination of the skull, which had been shaved for 
the purpose, Mr. Cline said—* Here is an almost imperceptible Sepeneene> it 
willl not justify us in ong any thing but incage so entirely hopeless—here, 
however, we can certainly do no harm 3 and although there is scarcely a chance 
of benefit, let us make the attempt.” 4 

A day was fixed for the operation—a ‘circular piece‘of the skull was removed| 


I recently had the opportunity of admiring the nerve and address with which 
a quondam frieud performed—by means of artistic dumb-motion—the negative 
process of not knowing me—of giving, in other words, “ the cut direct.” It 
was curious to observe, as we approached each other in the street, what pains he 
took to look every way but that which I was traversing. When he got near 
enough to perceive the signs of recognition I betrayed, he seemed to be sud- 
denly struck with admiration at the contents of a snuff shop, and stopped to in- 
spect them minutely. Determined there should be no escape, I touched his 
arm, and addressed him by name. He turned towards me, gave a stare that 
was meant to ini perfect ignorance of my person, and passed haughtily on. 
This complicated pantomime was really worth all the money he had, about three 
months before, borrowed of me. 

It is, however, in domestic life that you find pantomime most generally and 
successfully cultivated. Imagine yourself at a large dinner-party, which is 
given on a scale of apparent magnificence, but of real meanness. There is 
only one servant toeighteen guest@—but what of that! the deficiency of attend- 
ance is supplied by the pantomimic gestures of the misiress ; which, though 
perfectly well understood by the servant, are scarcely to be detected by the 
most acute guest ; tosucha pitch of dexterity has Mrs. Byers brought the 
science of dumb motion! Js Mr. Johnson’s plate empty !—a look carefully 
dar.ed into the centre of it tells the waiteress that she must remove it ins:antly. 
Does Mrs. Pursey pause for the fish-sauce '—an angry look at the castors, with 
a side-glance at the ill-served guest, brings, as if by magic, the soy to her side. 
But itis the juvenile branches of Mrs. Byers's family who best understand her 
gestures. Is Miss Amelia Byers reclining with more ease than grace in her 
chair !—a well-directed frown from the mamma, and a sudden erection of her 
own figure, cause the young lady to correct the fault with ready promptitude. 
Mr. Byers is equally BW iy wife's silent dominion. An old maiden aunt, 
the subject ot of some family expectations, seated in a corner of the ta- 
ble, is quite unnoticed by the other guests : Mrs. Byers looks her husband full 
in the face, glances at the neglected guest, and then at a decanter. Mr. Byers 
understands at once, and immediately addresses the hitherto forgotten lady, de- 
siring ‘the pleasure of a glass of wine ;”’ which is accordingly drunk to the 
satisfaction of all parties concerned, both in the suggestion and imbibition there- 
of. When visiting her friends, Mrs. Byers’s pantomime is equally useful. She 
tells her son how much wine he may drink ; her daughter with whom she may 
dance ; her husband when it is time to withdraw—without uttering a word. 
Her “ nods and becks and wreathed smiles” supersede the ill-bred eclat of 
communicating directions, instructions, or wishes aloud. She governs her fam- 
ily by a code which combines outward politeness with the silent system. 
superficial observer would suppose that her husband and children were always 
obeying their own wishes and following out their own desires ; but itis quite 
the reverse. As a musician watches the conductor's baton, ora soldier is guid- 
ed by the fugleman’s motions, so do Mrs. Byers’s family rivet attention u 

and accord ience to, their silent but despotic leader. Instead, ‘cole, 
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of being the free agents you imagine them, they wrethe humble executors of of the Georgian and Virginian by other means. 
her will and pleasure—the slaves of her subtie, but—to them—too expresssive) yards, « candle was put up, ard the huniers were to satisfy the owner of the ri- 
pantomime. Few ladies possess all Mrs. Byers’s pantorounic qualifications, and fie as 10 which of them he should assign it, by snutling the light presented to 
1 instance her, therefore, as a very accomplisiied spectinen of her class ; but them, wi hout in the most trifling manner grazing the wax with their balls. 
there are not many families in which some of her peculiarities do not exist. | /The Virgiman made the first ual, put the light out, Sut carried away the can- 
Looking abroad in general society, we find a great variety of pantomumists./ dle. Another candle beng set up, the Georgian stopped forward, took care- 
The most conspicuous are those who, with few real pretensions, obtain and pre- ful and deliberate aim, and fired; the candle was snufled, while the wax re- 
serve the character of connoisseurs, not by their conversation, but by their) mained untouched. Bill, the Georgian hunter, was accordingly proclaimed the 
motions. Sit one of these down to a dessert, and you will observe the! |, ictor. 
decisive criticism he will silently pass upon the wine. Having filled his glass, “I reckon he’s a smart shot that,” observed a bystander; “ and I guess the 
he holds it to the light, shuts his left eve, and, having satisfied his mind on one; Irgins dou't like him. When Bill stole a mate from the Wacco’s, that ere 
peint, holds the glass close under his nose, deliberately passing it to and fro.’ shooting iron did him lively service, I calculate.” 
He then drinks in a manner peculiar to projessed wine-tasters, and pronoun-es) My curiosity being excited. |] contriv@l to get into conversation with Bill ; 
judgment by an approving nod, or by the condemnatory wry face of a man ta- and finding he did not intend remaining in town, but 10 proceed at once to bis 
king physic. Follow him toa picture-gallery, and you will observe him go crib, as he called it, ] proposed he should pass with me on board the Archer, ob- 
through a great variety of gestures to be tought a dilettante and a man of taste.| tama supply of powder, ball, and percussion caps, and then | would be ready 
He first looks at the frame of the picture, to judge if the dimensions mentioned’ to accompa: y hun. It happened, however, that Bill had a few lines to me from 
in the catalogue be correctly set down. He next scans the painting for amin-)ja cer ain Dr. Worcester, requesting that | would replenish his horn and ‘coon 
ute, and then, putting his hand over his eyes to form a shade, walks siowly sack-!!skin bag, and accordingly the meeting was opportune on both sides. Escaping 
ward, till he gets into what you are to suppose to be the mght focus. Placing from the noisy clamours of the crowd, who were too intent on their indulgences 
one hand behind him, and resting the other on his chin, he remains for a mo-; to notice tre disappearance of Bill, we sought the shore, where I| found a smell, 
ment in an attitude of profound thought. Presently an idea seems to strike neat, and elegant Indian canoe, into which we stepped. The craft had with us 
hun, and he doubles his fist and adjusts it before one eye asi! it were a teles-' both almost its load, es its frail gunwale was pot three inches out of water. 
cope. The by-standers regard him with « kind of awe, for surely they think) Bill sat in che stern, I in the centre. Much caution is required in navigatng 
he must be a great critic. To inspire this feeling, and for nothing else, aas the! these boats, as any vnusval inclinetion on one side would be sure to capsize 
supposed connoisseur gone through his pantomime ; for wien he sees the peo- them. We reached, however, the brig Archer in safety. I took my rifle, and 
ple reverentially looking at him, his object is effected, and he walks out of the gave Bill bis powder and shot ; and we once more started in the direction of 
gallery, followed by the dread of assembled artists, and the adwiration of ama-) Deer Islen, eight miles down between the mainland and the island of Galves- 
teurs. His musical criticisms are delivered in similar silence, but are not the top. Nothing could lave been more picturesque. The night was dark, end 
less oracular. ; , | we kepr close inshore, to be guided by the different landmaiks which were fa- 
Pantomime, however, enters into the more amiable relations of social life. i.Jiar to the hunter’s eye ; my companion, however, occupied the g eater part 
How much are our friendly feelings kept alive and influenced by the practice vf of my aiten'iun as he sat upright in the sternsheets, using his single paddle now 
shaking hands! What power there is in a smile to turn away wrath and to heal 9n one side now upon another with singular dexterity. 1 very shortly drew the 
up disappointment ! One of the most important moves in 4 man’s liie is ma- conversetion to he topic which interested ne, namely, his stealing away the 
terially influenced by dumb motion—I mean his marriage , for all courtships) Waceo girl; a:d, in the most trank end unhesitat ng ‘manner, he told his sto- 
are commenced through itsmedium Every one feels the potency—every one Iry, which I shall relate for the benefit of my readers, only premising that] am 
knows the meaning. of that expressive species of pantomime known as the! compelled to abandon his owe rich jargon, which was so interlarded with quaint 
** language of the eyes.” tis a single glance that generally settles tbe whole Yankee phrases as to be unintell gible to all save the initiated. 
business, the verbal declaration which follows being a mere matter of iorm.| «| was hunting up country some eighteen months ago—to begin at the be- 
Then what depth of affection is sometimes made manifest in a slight pressure ginning—and ove night, tired and maybe lazy, wandered into the village of the 
of the hand—but of this delicate ground I have reached the lint ; and must) Waeco Indians, woich you say you have seen on Dick's Creek. 1} was well 
leave that to the sympathetic imaginations of my readers which can ouly be des- received, had a sp re tent essigned me, smoked the pipe with them, and passed 
cribed by sentimental pvets. — the nigh: in teiling of hunting scrapes or in hearing them, I didn’t care much 
Examples might be multiplied of the advantages and prevalence of dumb which. Well, that night passed, and the next, and the third evening came, 
motion in private life ; but enough has been said to prove its uses and import- nd till I didn’t go, which was a very unusual waste of time on my part, who 
ance. As, therefore, a graceful and appropriate mode of taking leave of the jever before missed a day's hunting, excepting it were for a frolic, or that I 
subject, I make use of a piece of pantomime which is always pectormed at part-| was sick. But there was no frolic here, and I wasn’t sick. No; it warn't that 
ing: Reader I makemy bow! }atall. Butwn he morning after my arrival, I strolled rather carly into the 
SUSIE erensnennt a a | sweet po ato field behind the village, and there found a young Invan girl at 
A TEXIAN SKETCH. || work. Well, [had seen many and mavy an Indian girl before, but none like 
A few hundred yards from the last straggling woo en frame buildings which) this one. S e was beautiful beyond all description, and not more than eighteen ; 
and when I spoke a few words to her, my heart went pit a pat, just forall the 


form the grea'er porvon of the houses in the city of Galveston, repub icof 
as, there 1s on the edge of the water a hard and level spot, whicu is continual-, Wo Id like the tail of an old ‘possum wagging about. A week went by, and 


ly chosen as the theat:e of those wondrous shoo ing matches of which our) still I wasn’t gone. Somehow or other I couldn't get away, and every morn- 
transatlantic neighbours are so proud, and in which they so pre-e» ineut y ex-| Ing found me im the field behind the village, until I thought the Indians would 
cel. The fictitious deeds of La Longue Carabine, and the b« {ter authentica ||Spoil my beauty by teking my scalp. Well, one morning I plucked up courage, 
ted records of Colonel Crocket's feats with his “od bets.,’ are on such occa | «ne telts tve girl plump and plain | wanted to have along talk with her that 

‘evening ina place I mentioned, about a quarter of a mile from the village. 


sions often equalled; and my curiosity a-ways excited on this subject, | could | 
not refuse one evening in May last to be present at an exh bition ot this nature |'ne young Wacco look: d up, wpened her large round eyes, and seemed to read 


which had been announced. The prize for the best shot was an American ri-|/"9y Very svul. I suppose she liked the picture, for she hung dowa her head, 
fle, very handsome and expensive, and the admission fee paid by the aspirants! lushed slightly, and sald, * White man, your sister will be there!’ 
was filty cents. I don’t know what I said in reply, but I soon walked away; and entering 


The spot selected was close to a grog shop—a house by far too much patro-| the village, shouldered my rifle, bade adieu to the warriors, and was soon lost 
nised by all good Texans. The evening was delicious, not the slightest br ath the woods) How] spent that day I wont tire you by telling but it aint in 
of wind was stirring, and the moon, which was ju t about to se:, revealed a '-eason to think I spent it without use; and about nightfall I found myself seat- 
striking and animated scene. ‘The competitors for the prize were chiefly bun ed on an old log, which gave a full view of the creek at a distance of a hun- 


ers, who had flucked “down country” for the purpose ; each m on had his rifle, | dred yards, and was particularly well fitted for which | had chosenit. J knew 
the greater number a ’coon skin beg, from which was suspended a large knife,! the spot well, because it was close to a spring, and that’s why I was sure the 
and a charge or measure fur powder holivwed out of an alligator’s tooth—a fa-| young Wacco girl would be able to find it out. At the tune agreed on she 
vourite article with all your true backwoodsmen. ‘heir dress was chiefly stood before me, and asked in a somewhat sad and plaintive tone what her white 
formed from buckskin, fashioned by their own rude hands. In compavy with) brother had to say. Now, do you see, I felt a little skeary-like ; somehow or 
the crowds of lookers on, they dispersed themselves in differen: groups abou || .ther | thought I would have rather faced a pantber just then, but, plocking up 
the place, some lying down, others standing, and indulying, for the most part, courage, | told her my wigwam was empty, that I was very anxious to find a 
A plain deal bo rd, with a white spot avout) imate ; that, white or Indian, | had never seen one who took my fancy like she 


in the same topic of conversation. 
the size of a crown piece, surrounded by alternate circles vf white and black,| had done, and concluded, aftera speech as long as Sam Houston's last 
stood up at some distance: this was the mark. Impatient for the work to com | to congress, by telling her | would take her away at once if she were willing,and 


mence, [ made a remark to that effec: to a bystauder. He pointed to the moon,) marry her eccording to ovr customs. The Indian girl heard me in silence, stand- 
which had a'most disappeered, and remarked that taney but waited for the dark-| ing upright before me ; she would not sit down, and at length said, ‘ Yonder 
ness to begin; he further added, that the occurreuce of the slightest breeze yreen leaf will not be yellow ere my Reed-that-bends will claim his bride. And 
would occasion the postponement of the match. 'sh-ll I leave him forooe of the pale faces!” 

A few minotes elapsed, and not a ray of Luna's borrowed Ight was to be, Here wes just what I wanted, a little opposition; and she had no sooner spo- 
seen. [Instant y all was life and animation. Candles were cailed for. and ii) ken than, seizing her hand, | forced her to sit beside me, and poured out a 
appeared that the business of the evening was about to commence. ‘The dis- ‘stream of soft sawder which human natur’ couldn’t stand. [ told her all I 
tance decided on was sixty yards. I pressed near to the bunters, and gazed /would do for her; I did not hesitate to say | was as good a bunter as four 
wih unfeigned curiosity upon tne event. Two wax candies were now placed |Bending-reeds, promised her ‘coon skins, squirrels’ fur, and everything else in 
in such a position as to throw a clear light upon the target, while two more |abundance to line her cabin, and finally drew a most lively picture of my sor- 

row if she refused tobe mine. I don’t think Gen’ral Jackson or Martin Van 


were held near the sight of each rifle. It was the first tine I had seen so cu- 
rious an exhibition, and I was infinitely mterested. The competiiors in the) Buren ever came up to me in speechifying, and et last she said, ‘1 believe the 


match were twenty-six, and several who made the first essay were successfu!| son of the pale faces: your sister will go.’ 
only in part, hitting one of the outer circles. Presently two hunters stepped|| I won't tell all J thought just thea. Paceps you'll say it was ungrateful in 
forward, a Virginian and a young Georgian, both leather-stockings, who from! |me trying to take away a beloved daughter. But remember the dra ging hea- 
childhood had been accustomed to use the rifle. The Virginiau was of that) thenish fate of these Indian women, and bear in mind that true love don’t cal- 
huge and ponderous make which strikes more fiom the bulk than the preper-jiculate very nicely. My chief feeling at the time wes how we should both get 
tion, while the young Georgian, tall, thin, ad wiry—a thing of bo.e and mus | clear off :0 the white man s country. Plucking up courage, | told my bride she 
cle—had yet that tender, almost feminine sppearance peculiar to his counry-|/sh ould never have occasion to repent her choice, but torise and follow me, and 
men. The Virginian fired, and planted his ball in the very centre of the tar-|/{ would conduct Ler to my wigwem, out of reach of her relatives, who would 
get; the living lane ef spectators, which extended not more than four feet wide \certainly take my sealp if they could for stealing away the chosen mate of 
to the very targei, was loud in its applause. Reed-that bends. My wife, for | wiil call her so, hesitated a moment; a sort 
“+ Bill will do as mucn, I reckon,” said the young Georgian, advancing with of sad and mournful moan escaped her ; perhaps she thought of her old father 
his gun on his shoulder, which was carelessly thiown off, and discharged the |and mother, and she was right ; it was, hewever, but for an instant, after which 
moment it became horizontal... The welkin rang with load ap,lause as i! was}|she rose and followed me. Moored to a hickory tree was a pretty good sized 
announced that the Virginian’s bali had been flattened. Various other compe |/boa’. which | had borrowed for the occasion, and in.o this we ste . She 
titors came fi ; but after considerable waste of powder, it was decided that||sat down aft, I took the oars, and it was a caution how I pulled! 
the affair rested entirely between the two hunters. The wooden target was)jup the water @ trifle, I believe I did ; making for the mouth of the river, whence 
pow cleared away, and preparatiogg:made to decide between the relative skill||i megn’t to cross the bay, The boat was mighty heavy for one man, but then, 
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when out of the wood, I could sail. About an hour passed, and the quick and ‘minds of the afflicted. Many of our best 


ts have cheerfully given permis- 


measured sweep of many an oar told me we were pursued ; | expected it. The’ 'sion for priuting those of their poems which have been selected, and those which 
young Wacco pricked up her ears like a doe that smells powder, aud taking ier lhad no music set to them have had it expressly adapted for you by M. Elevart. 


seat on one of the thwarts, soon whisked the old cutter slong haif as quick 


Many of the songs in this collection are of a touching nature, well adapted 


again as it went before. 1 didn’t think | ever saw her look so beaatiful before||to reach the hearts and affections of the unfortunate inmates of the asylum. 
or since as she did then; certain I am, I feit I could lose my life tor her. Still, Others, again, appear calculated to inflame the passions rather than to soothe and 


however, the csnoe behind us wes coming up, and presently, just as we were||t 


about to tum a corner after pulling through a jong reach, | saw it, with a power |—which have for their theme military “ glory, 
of red skins, paddling end whooping with all their might. Very soon, however,| ever, is a military nation, 


we came upon the open prairie ; no trees kept off the wind which b.ew in our’ t 
rear, and pretty stiffly too, and when iny three sails of light duck were hvisted, |s 


it was just about as mucli as she could carry. She walked along then in beau | dence :— 


tilul style, | steering her with every caution, and my bride managing the fore 
sheet and jibsheet, as the winding of the river compelled me sometimes to 
scud, sometimes to haul up close on a wind, then to j:b, and soon. Still the, 
varmint were coming up close behicd us, almost within two gun-shot, and | 
saw thet matiers were coming to a sort of a finish, wh ch made me look at my, 
percussion caps, when suddenly I came upon young Jim Rock, looking out for, 
ducks along the creek. ‘To jam my boat in among a lot of reds, to take Jim’ 
ou board anv start again was the work of half a minute. You know Jim, sir? 
be’s a mighty smart young hunter.” 
I ge my assent, and he continued. 
* Well, in less than no time, young Rock understood how it was, and vowed. 
if itcame to a tight squeeze he’d help me through, as far as a friendly shot or) 
so would help me; and away we flew, the wind increasing a trifle as we neared. 
the bay. But reef I wouldn't; Jim standing by the foresheets, I holding on to 
the mainsheet and tiller, and Oneida, that was her name, sitting motionless m 
the bottom of the boat. 
“ Reed-that-bends,’ said she at length, ‘bas takeu many white man scalps ; 
he is behind ; the pale face must hasten, or his blood will tinge the water.’ 
Oneida was right. We were now in a long reach, which promised a steady 
course ; belaying, therefore, the sheets to thei several cleats, and giving the 
helm to the young Wacco, | and Rock prepared our rifles, though [ was not 
without a hope of being spared a conflict with my future kinsmen. Presently) 
the crack of several rifles, followed by the whizzing of balls around us, told that) 
the Indians were determined to do their best, and we accordingly peppered 
away. I contrived to hit one of the paddlers, thus lessening the rapidity of the | 
progress of the canoe. We were now near Edward’s Bay, and presently en- | 
tering it, the wind was almost too much for us, but I cracked on, and present. | 
ly had the pleasure of rounding Edward’s Point, outside of which I found Dr. || 
Worcester, his man Steven, and two others, fishing under shelter of the pro- | 
montory. Young Rock joined them, they a!l promising to keep the Indians’) 
from following us. It was a beantiful moonlight night, almost as light as day, 
and by morning I got down to Galveston, where that very day I went before 
the mayor, paid my two dollars, and was married indue form. So here is Deer 
Island, and you shall tell me if I did wrong.” 
Deer Island is a small flat spot, remarkable only for the very high state of 
cultivation into which it has been brought by a Mr. Williams, assisted by Bill. 
who dwelt there in a little humble log-hut ; ample, however, in its dimensions, 
if we consider the wants of the owners. On visiting this, | was introduced to 
Oneida, a grave but happy-looking damsel, with dark oval features, lighted up| 
by a remarkable expression of intelligence, and engaged in the pleasing duty of 
nursing a child some six months old. Though not talkative, I found her sensi- 
ble in her remarks, speaking English very fluently for an Indian, and proud be | 
yond all description of her husband, on whom she appeared to gaze as a species; 
of deity. The night was very far advanced ere we separated, and | shall al- 
ways remember with pleasure the hours I spent in the society of this happy) 
couple. _Next morning, after a few hours’ hunting, Bil paddled me on board, 


the good brig Archer, and then returned to his log-hut and wife. | 
SONGS FOR THE INSANE. | 

The writer of a former article mentioned having heard a chorus executed by) 
some of the inmates of the Bicétre, an asylum for the insane near Paris. The} 
words of these choruses have been printed for the use of the patients, and a | 
copy of the little volume is now before us. The objects and advantages of, 
music as a means of amusing and benetiting the deranged, is well explained by. 
the director in his address to the persons for whose use the collection was made, 
and which we proceed to abridge. ‘After the allotted labours of the day,”” 
says M. Leuret, “whether it be in the fields or in the workshops, no exercise, 
can be more advantageous to you than that of singing. It assuages pain, and’ 
is a certain remedy for melancholy. ‘he grief which you feel at being separa-| 
ted from your family and-your ordinary occupations, will become, by the help of) 
music, less acute, and those amongst you whose spirits are troubled and rest | 
less, will not be long in enjoying a mental calm highly favourable to their re-) 
covery. You have, like myself, seen many patients who possess certain ideas 
to which they hold with great tenacity, because they believe them to be true, | 
bet which haunt them so incessantly, that they do not feel a moment's repose.) 
They are brought here, some of them against their consent, others of their own, 
free-will. Every oue is astonished to see in how short a time they exhibit symp- 
toms of tranquillity. Others are tormented with fancied injuries, with constant) 
dread, and the notion that their lives are in danger from enemies. These also! 
are soon brought to a sense of the falsity of their ideas: and amid the course! 
of labour and regimen prescribed during the day, nothing conduces so much to 
their cure as the musical exercises. It behoves you all, therefore, to try to sing’ 
as well and as much as you can. If those who are able to sing well will not 
attend the class ; or, when they do, refuse to sing, those who are learning and 
those who are melancholy will also be silent, and thus be deprived of the power 
which music possesses to distract them from their griefs. This is a great mis- 
fortune ; for we have secn patients who, after having been here tor wavle years 
absorbed by their malady, have at length, from having heard you each day, learnt 
almost involuntarily the songs you sing, and have joined in the harmony. In 
some instances their reason has returned vy slow degrees. Moreover, when you 
have left the asylum, if you repeat, in your moments of leisure, or even while 
working, that which we have taught, your minds will be filled with good ideas 
and virtuous sentiments. Some of you have without doubt heard of the sing- 
ing systems of Wilhem and Mainzer. ‘The labourers and operatives who have’ 
attended their classes find a great pleasure in repeating what they have studied, 
and often meet for that purpose. ‘These people, instead of wasting their money 
and time in drinking to such an extent that they sometimes lose their reason, 
become economical, and conduct themselves wisely and like honest citizens. 
Why should not we follow their example? To aid in this object, M. Guerry 
has selected the pieces contained in this volume, from which the first lessons in 
singing given in the school were given. He has wisely chosen those pieces of 
poetry which oy soothing thoughts and afford religious consolation, because) 


ame them ; especially those—and there are not a few of them in the collection 
” as itis called. France, how- 
and perhaps such subjects are necessary to awaken 
he attention of the patients. We select one of the least exciting of these 
ongs ; premising, however, that we hazard our poetical versions with diffi- 


GOOD SPEED. 
Adieu, my son, adieu ! 
Good speed ! 
Thy mother and myself shall plead 
To Heaven, that you 
To France be truae— 
Geod speed ! adieu! 
I had thy glowing hopes, thy nerve, 
Thy youthful fire, 
When from my sire 
TI first set out to serve; 
Like you, I left 
My home, bereft 
Of friends most dear, 
My course to steer. 
Adieu, my son, adieu ! 
Good speed! &c. 
pon the glorious scroll of Fame 
Soon may it be 
That we shall see 
Our gallant son inscribe his name. 
O! we shall seek with stern delight 
‘hy deeds distinguished in the fight. 
A musket now thy shoulders bear ; 
Let epaulettes be soon placed there ! 
Adieu, my son, adieu ! 
Good speed! &c. 
And when the victory is won, 
Thy heart will beat 
A longed retreat 
For home and all its joys, my son. 
Then friends shall sally forth to meet 
And cheer thee on thy weary way ; 
For that—thy blest return to greet— 
Shall be the village holiday ! 


Adieu, my son, adieu ! 
Good speed ! 
Thy mother and myeelf shall plead 
To Heaven, that you 
To France be true— 
Good speed ! adieu ! 
The next specimen appears to be a strain much better calculated than the 
above to tranquillise the troubled spirits in a lunatic asylum :— 
THE POWER OF MUSIC. 
Sad is my troubled soul, 
My happiest days are o'er, 
Like waves that onward roll 
To death's eternal shore : 
Hope never cheers my heart, 
‘Tears seldom bring relief ; 
Deserted, lone, apart ; 
My doom is silent grief, 


But hark, what greets my ear? 
*Tis music’s softest strain, 
Sent my lorn heart to cheer, 
And lessen sorrow's pain. 
As the sweet chords arise, 
Emotions new I feel, 
Joy s tears suffuse my eyes, 
My wounded soul to heal. 
We take leave of this anthology by translating the following pretty legend. 
At about three-quarters of a league from St. Philippe, on the road to Valentia 
in Spain, an ancient bridge spans a river, which, in that part of its course, is oc- 
casionally rather turbulent. ‘The anecdote which gave rise to the structure is 
well known to the neighbuuring inhabitants to this day. It is called 
THE W!DOW’S BRIDGE. 
In the kingdoin of Valentia 
A widow hada son, 
And centred hope and happiness 
In that beloved one. 
Though young, and rich, and lovely, 
To suitors she was coy ; 
“No love have I,” she oft would say, 
** Save for my cherished boy.” 


To give a splendid tournament 
‘The king he had agreed, 
The widow’s son with ardour burned 
To mount his gallant steed. 
The lady, weeping, gave consent ; 
Embracing him, she said, 
“ Tarry beyond three days, and you 
Will find your mother dead !” 
Away he galloped with his suite, 
Nor stopped until he stood 
Beside a rough and foaming ford, 
Then plunged into the flood. 
Alas! his courser struggles, sinks, 
And drags him to the deep. 
Bereaved, unhappy mother, O 
Tt is for thee I weep ! 


such ideas are adapted to sustain courage, and to engender hope in the 
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The tutor, old, a ghostly man, 
. Stricken with grief and fear, 
Returned to pour the tale of death 
Into the mother’s ear. 
Her cries at first were loud and long ; 
She filled the air with grief . 
But soon she stood with fixed eyes, 
For tears refused relief— 
Giving to wo no utterance, 
But locked it in her breast ; 
Aud in a voice made low by sighs, 
The reverend man addressed : 
‘* To the shore of those fell waters I 
Will instantly repair ; 
You shall conduct me, boly man, 
To seek for comfort there : 


There, with the riches I possess, 
An arched bridge to build 


Across the raging torrent, where 
My blessed son was killed. 

This shall assuage my bitter wo ; 
For when the work is o’er, 

No mother else will ever fee! 
Che misery I deplore. 


And when I die, I would be laid 
Amidst this river-weed ; 

Upon a stone to mark my grave, 
The traveller chall read :— 

‘ Here rests a mother’s sad remains 
Whose earthly race is run, 

Her griefs are o'er, her soul has sought 
To join ber samted son.’ 


She went ; and overcharged with grief, 
Fell dead upon the shore ! 
They placed her where she wished to hie, 
Then arched the torrent o'er. 
And when the bridge was finished, few 
Passed o'er fur many a year, 
Unless with slow and sorrowing step, 
To drop a pitying tear. 

MY LUCK. 
BY ROBERT HOWE GOULD, B8Q, OF CONNECTICUT. 
I know that 1 am celebrated! 1 do not blush to confess it. It’s not my 
fault ;—I cannot help it! I am perfectly aware that I am chronicled in story,’ 
invoked in song, and immortalized in comedy. I know you have heard of me! 
ten thousand times ;—but J am not to blame—“ It's my luck!” 
There never lived a man who naturally aud instinctively shrunk from fame 
with so much sensitiveuess as myself—yet thus ] have had it thrust upou me. 
I can only repeat—* It's my infernal luck !” 
I cannot endure this state of thiugs any longer. I must, “ burst out” iu) 
——. to my snfferiugs ;—there muet be something done, or I shall certaiuly 


go : 

I'll call a public meeting—I'll appeal to the Legislature—I'll change my! 
name—lI'll get a divorce from this cursed fete that follows me. 

I know I'm excited ; I feel it. But, confound it! what else can you expect 
Indeed I your indulgence,—I want your sympathy. Sympathy? Why,| 
1 never met with such a thing in my life, except from one individual, and he 
died the next day. i 

But it is not sufficient that I am miserable. Iam not allowed to luxuriate) 
quietly m my own wietchedoess, and wrap my misernes around me, as they 
were widow's weeds. My woes ere dragged before the public : my own pri- 
vate sorrows are made the theme of geuweral mirth. My agonies are consider- 
ed to be most laughable comicalities. I have myself seea a thousand people | 
grinning, hyena-like, over the wretchedness of on Goodluck, as pourtrayed 
by some inhuman wretch of a comedian. That diabolical farce, that identicel 
petite comedy, is the veritable transcript of a few brief pages, extracted at 
random from the record of my life. J was the victim of the machinations; 
of that “ d——d, infernal, diabolical John Jones!” J am “ that rash and 
— unfortunate man,” therein styled, with facetious bitterness, Guy Good- 
uck, 

Sir, I have expressed a wish to draw upon your sympathy ; and I wish tu! 
couvince you that [ need and deserve it. {f the narrative which I hereto ap-| 
pend does not serve as a letter of credit authorizing an unlimited draft ;—if 
pa Wie open to others, should be deaf to ine, I can only repeat, that—* It’s 
my luck.”’ 
_ A few years since, | commenced « tour through the States, and it is to the) 
incidents of that tour that I would ask your attentiou; firaly convinced, that 
when you have perused the painful history, you will unhesitatingly eccord to ine. 
that distinctive application—'* The unfortuuate man.” 

| left New York for Charleston, South Carolina, in a vessel recommended as, 
a fast-sailer, on a Friday, in preference to waiting until the i $y Ra pe 
for the steam packet. ‘This ship's voyages, for three years previous, aver-, 
aged something less than five days ; but J was on board, my interesis were in-| 
volved, and the vessel was driven off the coast by a tremendous gale: thus, 
tive weeks elapsed before we reached Charleston, minus the mizen-mast and 
fore-top-mast, and in a state of incipient starvation :— 

“ Just my luck!” 

Leaving Charleston in a week, I took the moruirg railroad train for Augus— 
ta, Georgia. Should have been io Augusta between four and five o'clock P.x., 
Locomotive broke down, obliging us to walk five miles in a dreuching rain ; 
and we did not arrive until two the next morning. Hotels all closed ;—no beds,’ 
except “the soft side of a plank” at the depot. : . 

Next day made way to a hotel. The weather being fine and warm, they, 
gave me @ room without any fire-place, and looking due norh through 
three large windows. That afternoon an influx of travellers filled the house, 
so that they had not a square inch of room to spare—and ‘then the weather 
changed! The rext three were the only really cold days that had v.sited Au-' 
gusta in five years. 

Of course { took a cold that stuck by me for the next six months :-— 

eft im the stage. ida, at seven o’c on as fine 
evening as ever was secu. Before ten, there came down such a rein es had 


| We remained on board. J remained. 


uot been seen since the days of the patriarch Noah ; in the midst of which the 
coach cape:zed in the woods,ard we spent nearly the whole remainder of the night 

fresco,\u getting again underway. Rode in wet garmeuts till breakfast time,aud 
then, it being late, no time was allowed to change them, but we were obliged to 
ride on undried ; in a predicament,and undergoing a process of evaporation,only 
to be appreciated by a victim of Priesnitz. Pushed on all that day and an- 
other night, without any respite ; came to a river, (the Ogeechee,) where, for 
twenty-years, there had been a bridge st enough to withstand all freshets ; 
but as J wanted to cross it, it had been washed away during the previous night. 
After some delay, we put ourselves into a crazy concern of a flatboat, and 
crossed, coach and all. In the course of this operation my hat was knocked 
overboard and lost, and I was compelled to perform the remainder of my jour- 
ney in a night-cap. At length we reached the Chatahoochie river, on the con- 
fines of Florida ; a steam-boat led passed half an hour before our arrival, and 
no other expected fora week. Before the week expired, the river had fallen 
so low as not to be navigable. 

* Just my luck!” 

Took land conveyance for Pensacola in Florida; went about forty miles, and 

was obliged to turn back by a sudden outbreak of the Indians. Circumstances, 


‘jgrowing out of this cause, increased the term of additional derentien to about 


e weeks. Reached Mobile even‘ually, though every ten miles of the way 
had required from me about three hours more for their accoinplishment than 
they would from auy one else. Two steam-boats left Mobile for New Orleans 
at the same hour: embarked on board the fastest; sure to arrive two hours 


_soouer than the other. Our engine got out of order, and the s/ow boat beat 
‘\us by half-aday. I had 2 wager pending with a fellow-passenger, that we 


should beat her by an hour! 

Went toa hotel in New Orleans. Crowded—but could give me a fine room ; 
the only objection being, that the key was lost :—that, however, should be re- 
placed in the morning. Spent the evening very pleasantly ; retired, for once 
in my life, in high spirits. Awoke the uext morning, minus a pair of inexpres- 
sibles and all my cash !— 

Just my luck 
Having, by come anusua! conjunction of fortunate circumstances, letters of 


‘\eredit, and not having happened to lose them, I succeeded in reciothing my ne- 


ther limbs and relining my pockets :—and, ina state bordering ou frenzy, | 
rushed on board a steam-boat beund up the Mississippt. 

That boat was the ill-fated Oronoco! 
After enduring all the horrors ef the scene of death consequent upon the 


‘fearful explosion on board that “ill-starred, perfidious bark,’ I escaped from 


iher at Vicksburgh, landed, and went to the principal hotel. That very night, 
the great fire’’ broke out, consuming the whole square on which the hotel 
stood. I escaped, with the loss of all my baggage. Owing to exposure, fright, 
and fatigue, | was attacked the next day with a bilious fever, which kept me 
prisoner for six weeks '!— 

* Just my luck !” 

The fever finally “ evacuated ;” and salivated, scorched, and worn to a ske 
leton—more dead then alive | started for the Red River, in the vain hope that 
on the extreme verge of civilization my infernal “luck” might desert me. 
"Twas a vain attempt! After that ‘‘ jumping-off-place of all creation,” 
Shreveport, was left behind vs. (being more then six hundred miles up that 
wild stream, the Red River,) and just as I began to indulge the fondest 
anticipations, the boat strock a snag in ‘“* the great raft,” and sunk m twenty 
minutes. 

There being no other steam-boat at that time up the river, we were obliged 
to take small! bosts and go down, drifting with the current by day, and sleeping 
jon shore (with the snakes, alligators, and musquitoes) by might. Arrived, 
after a week of this tedious voyaging, a Natchitoches, and there got on board 
a small steam-boat, and continued our downward course. The river being at 
flood, the boat ran into the woods and knocked down both her chimneys. They 
fell overboard and sunk! We lay by for a day, and built wooden chimneys out 
of some planks which were found piled on the shore. Thought them rather 
combustible ; but the captain had used similar ones frequently with perfect suc- 
cesss. So we sterted; ran merrily for avout ten miles. Why not twenty or 
\fifty? J was on board. The confounded chimneys took fire and were consum- 
ied, the boat herself having a narrow escape! 

Just my luck!” 

By some means or other, I hardly know what, I reached Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Met there an old friend ; one of my few real friends. “ Afterall my troubles 
and torments,” thought I. “ this is one happiness beyond the reach of fate!” 
—but he was going to New Orleans the same day'—This, however, | made 
the best of. fie hed taken passage in a beautiful, new bout. This was vo be 
her first trip ; and, willing to give the citizens a treat, ber captain invited the 
friends of the passengers to remain vn board, and he would run two or three 
miles up the river, and land them as he again passed the pier on his way down. 
boat ran two or three miles up the 
stream, turned, and when nearly at the wharf again a fearful explosion was 


‘heard :—the shattered fragments of the Moselle were scattered upon the 


stream and shores of the Ohio ' 
My woes were not to ead thus. Happening to wish to be killed, such an 
event was an impossibiMy. 1 was rescued from the water perfectly uninjured. 
“ Just my luck !” 


Some time elapsed. I went to Canada. I joined the “* patriots.” Now, 


hought I, linked with men as desperate as myself, ] may at least bring my 


sorrows to a speedy termination. my het imo worked in unison with my 
lhopes. I was taken prisoner, inerms! I was tried at London, Upper Cana- 
da, and sentenced to be henged! The day arrived; I stood upon the scaf- 
fold ; the fatal noose was placed around my neck, already J seemed to have 


advanced One step into the other world. Just as I was expecting the irreve- 
jcable signal for the executioner to launch me forth, a reprieve arrived from 


Sir George Arthur! This was followed by a free perdon! My happiness in 
prospect of the close of my career was considered proof positive of insanity. 
Some persons curious in monomania had obtained my release ! 

I was sevt out of the province, of course. I took the stage for Detroit, in 
Michigan. The s'age proprietors were in ‘he babitof shortening their route 
some seventy miles, by traversing the ice on Lake Saint Clair. We took the 
same course in the present instance. A strong north-west gale came on, and 
the ice began to break up. We were obli to make for the shore with all 
our speed, and raataall, to abandon the horses and coach, and clamber over 
the broken ice to the land. Two fellow passengers were drowned. My per- 
fect indifference preserved me, and I landed in safety. 

I arrived at Detroit. Some prospect existing of disturbance ou the frontier, 
I enlisted in the United States’ army. I wanted to be shot,—instead of which 


I never can sleep. Not even in a stage-coach or railway-car. 


I froze my toes and received a ing for sleeping while on sentry duty. 
y flogging ing 
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always, nder all circumstances, restless and wakeful. It was essential for me 
to keep awake, and, of course, [ went to sleep like a hog! I got flogged—' 
J, for sleeping ! 

A fellow-soldier committed a contemptible piece of peity larceny. J was. 

convicted of the deed, flogged again, and drummed out of my regiment !— 
* Just my luck !” 

I came again to New York. Eventually I determined to commit suicide. 1 
bought a pistol. I loaded it. I went to my room and put it to my head,—as J 
thought! I did nothing of the sort! I missed my mark by six inches, and ut- 
pon demolished a very expensive mantel clock, an heir loom in my landlady’s 
amily. 


“ Just my lack !” 
It is cold,— you know ict is cold,—-infernally cold! Many instances have oc- 
curred wl pet being killed by a mere plunge into th2 river in such weather., 
I rushed to the wharf—lI plunged into the water. ** Now,” exclaimed [ tri-| 


The, 


was sleeping ; beside it sat an elderly woman with, her foot upon the rocker, 
— trying to keep herself awake and the child asleep by the motion of the 
cradle. 
It was Maria and her mother. Four years had not wrought any in 
Maria’s face, but resignation sat sweetly on her handsome features ; her eyes, 
though not so bright and sparkling, were not the less beautiful, though the light 
that shone from them was less dazzling than when at first presented to the 1ead- 
er. Her neat figure was clothed in a saan of the plainest materials. 
Her glossy hair was hidden from view by a snow-white cap, and checked 
apron, that had not yet lost its folds, completed her attire. It was very late, 
ae she was still sewing industriously. When she saw the fatal change that 
ad come uver her husband, she uttered no complaint. She did not greet him 
with harsh words on his entrance, but received him as calmly as her misery 
would permit. She had given up the pretty home she had entered with such 
joyous prospects, and rented the one that we now find her in. All tbat she 


umphantly, ‘‘ save me who can!” 

A venerable wa'chman, who ought to have been fast asleep, (and had been! 
80 at the same hour from time immemorial,) saw me,—had me picked up ! 

I was floating on a cake of ice,—had been in the water for half anhour. I 
ought to have been dead some minutes before I was taken out. Any other 
man would have died twice in thesame time. Never better in the whole course! 
of my life than I was the next morning. 

* Just my luck '” 

I have been writing these painful details from an inkstand as big as a half- 
bushel,with a base as broad as that of Mount Atlas ;—never was known to cap- 
size ; a twenty foot lever could not upset it, though the fate of nations depend- 
e¢ upon the accomplishment of sucha result. barely caught the tip of my 
pen in it, and it was hurled bottom upwards upon my manuscript, burying it be- 
neath an ocean, a cataclysm of ink. 

My hands are covered with it! My lap is deluged! My paper, my desk, 
my handkerchief, my carpet, are all of a hue as dark as my destiny ! 

“It’s just my luck!” Kix. 

The London Illuminated Magazine ior Becember, 1843. 


AN EXAMPLE FOR WIVES, 
A TALE OF REAL LIFR. 


Inthe year 18—, and the month of August, the following marri ht be 
found in a column of our daily papers. ‘* On the 18th inst., by the Rev. Philip 
M——, D.D., William Gordon to Maria Sheldon.’’ Maria had made what the 
world would call a good match. Her husband was an honest, industrious! 
tradesman, was engaged in a lucrative business, and had means enough ta sup- 
port her respectably. A neat house was furnished for their reception, and they 
took possession with feelings, understood alone by those who marry from pure 
disinterested affection. 

Affairs glided on smoothly ; he was attentive to his business and she did all 
in her power to make his house a cheerful one. After some time, one night at’ 
ten o'clock found her waiting his return ; this was unusual. For the first time 
since their marriage, was he out at that hour. She tried to while away the te- 
dious moments in numerous ways, hoping that every one would be the last 
spent in solitude. At length le came—a political meeting, he said, detained 
him longer than he expected, as a number of addresses had been delivered by 
eminent men, and he had become interested and had forgotten how slowly the 
hours passed to her, with whom he had been in the habit of passing all his lei- 
sure moments. Excusing him with asmile, she answered, “I should not have 
complained of feeling weary on this your first absence, but you have been so 
much with me, that | have become selfish. Dear William, you must blame) 
your previous attentions for my fault.” 

“ Do not call it a fault, Maria; it does not need even as much as you have 
said ; you have uttered no complaint ; it is from those tell-tale eyes that I have 
learned how lonely you have been : as he spoke he fondly gazed upon the beau- 
tiful features of his wife, that upon his entrance had lost their heaviness, and 
sparkled with double brilliancy. He loved her with as much truth and fervour 
as ever warmed the heart of the fondest husband, and he resolved that except- 
ing those hours devoted to business, none should be passed from her side. But 
alas! for man’s resolution! the first step had been taken ; the second was not 
difficult. 

At that time there was a great political excitement, and the meetings, as is 
generally the case, were held in taverns. William, though not a warm poli- 
tician, was young, and like even older persons, believing his candidate the one 
above all capable of filling the office sought, with credit to the State. He im- 
bibed the views of his associates, and if not as conspicuous, was as anxiously 
watched as those who had been foremost in the ranks. Ten o’ciock now found 
him at home as seldom as formerly away from it. Maria attributed it all to 
the meetings, that she knew he was constantly attending, and therefore uttered 
no murmur. 

It grieved her to see him return sometimes with a flushed cheek, and un- 
steady step; she did not give vent to her uneasiness, and only trusted when 
the election wasover, he would forsake all that had grived her so much, and 
return again to his former conduct. She was willing, as ever woman 1s, to 
look forward to a bright and beautiful future. She knew that all who live have 
clouds as well as sunshine to encounter, and thought the present one would 
soon pass away, and leave her a horizon asserene and calm as the day she 
looked back upon as her morning light. At the meeting where William might | 


always be found, there was a party of young men near his own age, possessing 
pleasing address and manners, they made it a business to attach themselves 
to all new comers by inviting them to drink to their better acquaintance, and 
thus gently lead them into the worst of vices They knew that William was 
in a good business ; and to him they professed the warmest friendship. They 
made up various kinds of excursions and pleasure parties, to all of which he 
was invited ; and of course, had to bear a part if not the whole of the expense. 
For a man in his moderate circumstances, this could not long continue ; bis 
business was neglected, his customers finding him inattentive, sought more 
punctual men. hen his friends found his means exhausted, they saw in him 
many faults that had not presented themselves before. The foremost, and 
most to be despised, an empty prrse ; that wasa bugbear from which his as- 
sociates shrunk with terror. He was now the father of two children. no money, 
no business, a ruined reputation—what was to become of him? The thought 
almost made him mad, and he had recourse to the bottle ; with this he banished 
all thoughts of his condition, his home, his wife, and his children. How he 
succeeded we shall see. ye 

Four years liad elapsed since the conclusion of the first part of my narrative. 
In a room in one of the small houses that are situated in the northern part 
the city, sat an interesting woman. The room was small but very clean, and 


had an air of comfort that cleanliness always gives. The furniture was all fo 


yse,—not a piece for ornament. In one comer stood a cradle, in which a babe of the positions which particular strokes oblige the players to assume, and that 


i unnecessary was sold, and paid the debts that were rashly incurred by 
her unthinking partner. * 

She called on all who had been friends in her prosperity, and requested their 
patronage, as she intended by sewing, to earn a livelihood for her family. Her 
mother came to live with her, that -- might devote more of her time to labour 
by relieving her of the house and of the children. William still continued his 
downward course. He wouid hire himself out for a week or two until he got 
money for drink. When that was exhausted he would get employment else- 
where, for a short time, and thus his days were 

‘* Mother, you had better go to bed, you look sleepy ; beside, you need rest, 
you have been very busy obs, the babe will not awaken soon again, and if he 
dves, I can stir the cradle—do go to bed.” 

“No, my child, I am not sleepy ; I can sit up till you finish. You will go, 
then will you not?” 

“* Not till he comes home !”” “ He may not be home till daylight, and what 
thanks will you get for waiting up! He will be in a pretty state when he does 
come !” 

As she spoke the door opened, and he entered. The mother said the truth. 
A pretty state he was in—his coat was torn, his hat was smeared with mud, and 
his face told that he had been engaged ina fight of no slight import. He 
groffiy asked for a light. Maria lighted one and edit to him. She folded 
up the work she had been previously engaged in, and sat downto mend the 
rent in his coat. She then brushed it and hong it on a peg appropriated for its 
use ; next she freed the hat from its filthy covering, and then went out to the 
shed, and brought thence a tub, and prepared, as late as was the hour, to wash 
the soiled garments. Her mother sat gazing at her in mute astonishment. At 
length she spoke—* Maria are you pa thus to countenance his evil doings ! 
Come to bed ; you see how he rewards your forbearance. Why not take your 
children and leave the miserable creature to his own way !”” 

“Mother,” said she, as she looked up from her work, ** he is my husband ! 
the father of my little ones, and as long as my strength enables me to eam 
tood, he shall share it; when we were first married, he was kind even as yon 
could wish ; I was poor, he was not rich, yet had enough to make a home com- 
fortable : of that home he made me a mistress. Through bad company he fell 
into vice, from which unkindness can never reclaim him. I have borne all for 
four years without complaint, but do not suppose without feeling. O mother, 
when I see him that I love, come home as [ did to-night my heart almost 


|breaks! And often, as I look back upon our happy days, and think what Wil- 


liam was then—the effort I make to suppress my emotion, can only be equalled 
by the fervency with which I pray for resignation.” 

Tears fell from her eyes as she continued—* but I will never desert him; his 
clothes, though old, shall be neither ragged nor soiled. I will as far as [ am 
able, perform my duty—the task is an easy one—the only reward that I ask, 
\mother, is an approving conscience.” The mother did not speak—she knew 
Maria was resolute, and now that her excited feelings were calmed, she felt 
proud that she could call that examplary woman, daughter. 

Maria continued hes quiet, meek, uncomplaining way ; still the same gentle 
creature to her husband, and the hard working mother for her children. 
William came home one day about sun down ; he had been trying to get 
work to enable him to pnrchase that which had almost become his sole exist- 
ence, but was disappointed, no one wanted help—at least not such as he could 
offer. 
He had thrown himself upon a chair with an angry look ; Maria was prepar- 
ing the evening meal ; looking round, she observed the expression of his face, 
and asked him if he was sick. 

* No,” he replied in a surly tone. 

“Ts there anything that Ican do for you, William? If there is tell me andI 
will do it cheerfully. 

For the first time for many years he answered her kindly— 

** No, Maria, you have already done more than I deserve.” 

Her gentleness had conquered. He did not leave her that night—but he 
sat by her side as she sewed, and he read and talked until they were startled by 
the watchmen calling twelve o’clock. Evenings in the same way. 
William once more sought work. but with a different view, not to waste his 
earning in intoxicating drinks, but to use them in support of his family. He 
went to his old employers, told his story, and they promised to give him what 
they had to do. Slowly they were raised to their former station. 

Tn a neat house with all the comforts, if not the superfluities of life, they may 
now be found. When he told Maria it was unnecessary to continue her sewing, 
he asked her forgiveness for the many unkind words that he had said to her in 
his dissipated days. ‘To you alone belongs all the credit of my reformation 
—your meekniess, and forbearance have been the means of changing a worth- 
less inebriate into a worthy member of society.”’ 


EXERCIES; AND ATHLETIC GAMES. 


IN A SERIES OF ESSAYS.—BY THE EDITOR. 
BILLIARDS, FIVES, RACKETS, Etc. 
Tt would hardly be fair, in alluding to Exercises to pass by the beautiful 
game of Billiards, a game in which nothing is left to what is called Chance, but 


|consisting throughont in strokes of judgment, skill, and the application of the 
doctrine of Projectiles. True this is not an exercise in the open air, but ithas — 


this advantage that it is an available exercise when the condition of the weather 
or when the state of health will not permit out-of-door occupation. Its. greatest 
recommendations are that the employment is gentle and not over-fatiguing, that 
it requires the nicest judgment, the greatest discrimination, the most delicate- 
ly fine touch, that it exercises moderately all the muscular system in consequence 
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A 
the construction of the game is such as to make it available to cither lady or 
gentleman, or to both. In this beautiful amusement the sight and the touch 
are called fully into action, and we know not any game, except Chess, per- 
haps, which more imperatively demands a mastery over tumultuous feelings. It 
is impossible to play Billiards with skill and effect, unless violent anxieties be 
subdued, the eye and the hand be steady, the mind cool and deliberate, and the 
whole person under self-control. The greatest fault of the game is that it is fre- 
quently found too fascinating ; instead of being used as an occasional recrea- 
tion when the exercise of the open air cannot be resorted to, or when it would 
be imprudent to go forth, instead of making it eveu a change from other amuse- 
ments so as to give a greater relish for all; it too frequently happens that with 
increased skill comes increased desire to exercise or to display it. The game 
itself is of no great length, and hence comes on the excitement which has injured 
the character of Billiards by making it a species of Gambling. In the houses 
of the opulent where it is confined to its legitimate purpose of gentle exercise 
and a light application of both mind and body, it is highly estimable, and it may 
always be found advantageous under such circumstances because there will be 
all the good and none of the evil to which it is obnoxious ; in nearly all ether 
circumstances it is to be deprecated, for experience daily shews that many—far 
too many—of those who originally frequented the public billiard tables for the 
iunocent purposes above pointed out, have been ted by degrees to find there the 
gratification of a dangerous passion, the dissipation of hours which could and 
should have been more profitably employed, the prostration of al! industry. and 
the introduction of vicious habits and propensities. The truth is, that of all the 
occupations which are thought to blend exercise and amusement, there is not 
one against which it is so necessary to guard persons of warm temperament as 
that of Billiards. It is begun under the simple notion of being harmless in it- 
self and useful to the physique of the occupant; when the inclination is far- 
ther advanced a wilful veil is thrown over the motives which excite to its con- 
tinuance ; and it isnot until all other ideas are swallowed up in the one great 
excitement of gaming aud its concomitants that the slight pretence is thrown 
aside, of mere amusement and relaxation. In its progress it is insidious also, 
for the game not being boisterous in character, and the expenses of the billiard 
table being too great for persons of the more humble order, there is a sort of 
pride of exclusiveness about it, and young men spare themselves the mortifica- 
tion of feeling themselves humiliated whilst they hold the Cue, as they would 
in the humbler ga.ne of skittles, and thus again they add another link to the 
chain of self-deceit. In truth there is much analogy between Billiards an 

Wine. In their best condition and under the most appropriate application they 
are useful, pleasant, aud conducive to good, but the moment that either becomes 
the object of immoderate desire, the good vanishes, the evi! only remains. 

From Billiards then we pass on to Fives, Racaxts, and Tensis. These) 
exercises are fundamentally the same, the differences consisting mainly in the 
construction of the places where they are played, and the instruments in use 
for playmg them. Fives is im al! probability the oldest, and was originally 
played in the open air, against a dead wall, and the ball being struck with the 
open palm of the uncovered hand,—hence, perhaps, the name, deduced from 
the four fingers and thumb. In this manner do the hardy peasantry and mecha- 
nies of the northern part of England delight to play it, at this day, and would 
consider their manhood degraded by any modification of its primitive simplicity. 
The gable end of a lofty barn, the back of a brewhouse, or any building pre- 
senting a large area of dead wal! answers their purpose, and well pleased are 
they when they can find a perpendicular surface that has been either stuccoed| 
or plastered. Here they eagerly mark the striking bounds and the out-bounds, 
and here their manly and horny hands keep up the game with an ardour and 
strength that if imitated by delicate coxcombs would presently make the bleod 
fly from their fingers-ends, and swell the hands and wrists which should be 
brought in contact with the elastic ball. Here the feint and the finesse on one 
side, and the watchful eye and swift foot on the other are kept continually alert ; 
it is a continued trial of agililty, judgment by aid of the cye, perseverance, an 
play of the lungs. Occasionally the ball at Fives is kept up, agreeably to rule, 
to an exteut of time absolutely exhausting; but such is the stimulus to the 
manly energies, that in the rude encounters which sumetimes occur in the game 
there is never any feeling of animosity generated, there is a consciousness of] 
fair exertion, and the hardest bout in keeping the bal! going causes at last no- 
thing more than admiration from the failing party. We confess our bias in fa- 
vour of this primitive game over those which have sprung from it ; this, how- 
ever, may be the prejudice af early associations, and from having partaken of 
the sport hundreds of times in our “‘ youthful days,” and we are but too 
apt to deem matters which have sprung therefrom as savouring of effeminacy, 
just as an iron-clad warrior of the old school might view with contempt a simart 
guardsman on parade, looking as though he had just come out of a cotton box. 
But in both cases, to speak fairly, there are egregious mistakes. The apparent 
petit-maitre of St. James’ Street proves himself to have both courage and en- 
durance on the field of Waterloo, and the practised handler of a Racket within 
the walls ofa Racket or Tennis Court, would probably try the wind, the speed, 
the eye, the judgment, and the bottom of the hardiest Fives player that the north 
country could boast. 

Let us then leave the single wall and the percussion by hand alone, which 
constitute the primitive game, and which, serve as a salutary exercise to the 
lungs and to the animal spirits of its muscular practitioner, and enter into the 
Racket or Tennis court ; surrounded by lofty walls, having a floor so smooth as) 
to make the players require the aid of rosin to prevent the feet from slipping— 
a dangerous contingeney,—and open towards the heavens. Here the friendly 
antagonists stand prepared, Racket in hand, the parties consisting of one, two, 
three or more on each side, although four in all is the most .ugual:as well as 


lo Ametican. 


| 


‘return directly, in the opposite ; if it fall in an angular direction it will go off at 


junrivalled in the multitude and value of its excellent characteristics. 


‘utmost agility, the most alert and watchful attention, and occasionally the most 
euergetic physical force, will be required, they are all loosely clad in flannel, 
they wear light slippers on their feet, of everything tending to fetter their move- 
ments they divest themselves, and then well-rubbing the soles of their slippers 
upon the pulverised rosin, they address themselves to their manly game. As in 
Fives,the strokes at the ball must be from the alternate parties ; one perhaps strikes 


lit so that it shall hit the wall just above the line, this is well-watched by an an- 


tagonist who running in, and at the same time judging the plans of the opposite 


iparty, strikes it lightly also, or drives it furiously, so that it goes far back in the 
‘rebound, or drives it askance su that it may just touch the side-wall in sufficient 


height, or does so with might and main so that it may rebound to the opposite 
wall and come to the floor upon an unexpected part—any one of these strokes 
being made according to the judgment of the striker, so as to further the object 
of his own sidé and throw the other, as it were, hors de combat. But do not 
suppose the other side to be standing in mute astonishment ; they also, with 


practised eye, can pretty well guess the nature of the impending stroke, and pre- 
ipare themselves to meet it ; the partners of the party now in turn to strike, put 


themselves in situations so that one at least may he contiguous to the descend- 
jing ball ; one perhaps sees distinctly what its direction is to be, and if he cannot 
‘conveniently reach it in time, he briefly gives notice to the partner who can 
imost readily attend to it, and again the ball returns to the wall in a new direc- 
tion, to be again and again the passive subject of each player’s skill and 
strength, until one unfortunately strikes it over the wall, or below the line, or 
jout of bounds, or misses his stroke, in any of which cases the other party has 
made an ascertained advantage, by either adding to his own score, or turning 
‘out from a certain position one of those who thus fails. Here then is the friend- 
ly strife of men—for they must be men indeed who engage in exercise of so 
powerful a nature; and here also, as in Billiards, it is requisite for the player to 
‘be entirely self-possessed. The strongly excited Racket player will have but a 
\poor chance of success, all other things being equal, against the active, cool, 
jobservant, and calculating antagonist. It should be observed here, also, that 
the doctrine of projectiles is as much brought into practice as it is in Billiards ; 
and ag in the science of Optics, the angle of reflection is equal to the angle of 
incidence so also is it with the course of the Racket ball when projected by the 
striker ; if it be struck in a direction perpendicular to the plane of a wall it will 


precisely the same angle the other way ; 1f before it fall to the ground it should 
encounter another wall, that wall where struck will be the apex of two equal 
angles of incidence and reflection ; it is possible that before the ball shall once 
more encounter the Racket, it may have made three pairs of such angles, arri- 
ving at the floor in a part of the court which would startle a novice and throw 
him off his guard. These are the beautiful peculiarities of the Hand and Rack- 
et ball playing ; they require much more than mere physical strength, they de- 
mand the exertion of mental faculties, and they bring both judgment and sci- 
ence into exercise. Can anything more be necessary then, it may be said, to 
prove that these games are the finest fur the developement of the faculties and 
for conducing at once to physical and moral health! We fear, that much as we 
admirethem, we must put in acareat to such aclaun. ‘The very severity of 
the exercise would be a great one, were it not that the games are commonly 
short, and successive parties, uuconnected with each other, take theirturn. In 
the meantime these courts are always in connection with taverns ; in the re- 
cesses the games are talked over, bets are made, and these splendid exercises 
are made at last the medium of Gambling. 

In all this time we have only been making our approaches towards the throne 
of the true genius of Exercise—of him who presides over the game of Cricket, 
There 
are several local amusements which approxiinate towards this splendid exercise, 
and which have either the same origin or are off-shoots from it. It would be idle 
to point these out, as our remarks ov this princely game will mclude all, and 

than all, that could be said of the other. Suffice it, then, that we consider 
Cricket to be the apex of the pyramid, the keystone of the arch, the capital of 
the column, the ne plus u/fra of manly exercises, and we purpose, in conclusion, 
to dedicate one paper to its consideration ere we conclude our thoughts on the 
subject of Athletic Exercises. 


Latest Intelligence. 


We are indebted to Capt. Edwards, of the ship Sea, for English papers to 
Monday, Dec. 18th, inclusive. 

Of the £100,000 which it was proposed to raise for the furtherance of Free 
Trade principles, having reference more especially to free trade in grain, 
£35,000 had already been subscribed. There was no doubt but the whole 


jamount would be raised. 


Sir Henry Pottinger has requested to be recalled from China, and the British 
government has acceded to his request. 

Incendiary fires had become frequent and alarming in England. By one of 
these fires, at Cambridge, property to the value of £5000 was destroyed. 

The British Parliarvent‘is to meet for the dispatch of business on the Ist of 
February. 

A young man by the name of George Gray, « 22, was so injured in a pri 
fight Fes that he died the brutal conflict. He on. 
itagonist, (Henry Ball,) and sume of the seconds, had been arrested. 

A British surveyi at Cloudy Bay, New Zealand, which was accom- 
panied by a by the natives, in June last, and 
about 20 persons were killed, including two captains. 

There had been little or no change in cotton ; bread-stuffs declining. 
An order in council had fixed the duty on foreign meat of all kinds, salted or 


dried, imported into the Cape of Good Hope, at 3s. percwt. British, £1 3s, 
oreigh, tain and blubber £3 per tun j-eperm £7 10s, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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best game. And how prepared? Aware that the most active exertions, the 


The Chinese Government has severely punished the authorities at Formosa, 
under whom certain proceedings took place respecting the destruction of two 


British ships. 


A fossil giraffe has recently been found in India. 


size of the existing animal. 


Tae Great Westren ano Great Britain Steam Sure Company.—Ata 
pay general meeting of the shareholders, held in Bristol, it was announced 
that the Great Britain would be ready for an experimental trip in February 
next ; upon which a resolution was unanimously passed, that a meeting of the 

roprietors be summoned on the 2d of January, to decide upon her following the 

reat Western on the New York line early in May, which the directors stated, 
after mature consideration, was their intention, provided it met with the sanc- 
ion of the shareholders. ‘The directors were subsequently empowered to bor- 
The Great Western’s net profits 
for the past season were stated to amount to £5,600, out of which it is propos- 
ed to give the shareholders a dividend of £50s per share. 

Sir C. Metealfe, governor General of Canada, has resigned on account of 


row £10,000 to complete the ship for sea. 


illness, and is coming home. 


The Queen and Prince Alberi are going to visit Warwick Castle and Bir- 


mingham. 


It is only one third of the 


ANOTHER Massacre oF THE NesToriaNns.—Our private advices from Con- 
stantinople of the 22nd Nov. announce the receipt of intelligence from Mas- 
‘soul of another slaughter by the Turks of the Nestorian Christians. Upwards 
lof 200 of the latter were believed to have fallen under the Ottoman Scimetar. 
'Redshid Pacha, the newly appointed ambassadur of the Porte to France, was 
ito leave Constantinople for Feria on the 7th inst. Count de Flahault was ex- 
\pected from Vienna, and would, it was said, replace Baron de Bourquency as 
‘minister of France at the Porte. 

| Letters from St. Petersburgh, dated Nov. 24, and published in the Bomber 
papers, state that in the beginning of September, there was a desperate battle 
between the Russians, and eight or ten Touniait Circassians under Dschamel, 
\the commander-in-chief of the mountaineers, and a man distinguished for his 
yextraordinary valor and skill, in which the Russians were defeated with the loss 
jof one thousand men killed and taken prisoners. Colonel Weselowsky, the 
Russian commander, is supposed to have fallen. Letters from St. Petersburgh, 
‘four days later, contain the following :—*t We now learn with tolerable certain- 
‘ty, that Major General Deigorouki-Argutinski has lately gained a great victory 
lover abody of mountaineers in Northern Daghistan, led by Dschamel in person, 
jon which account he has received the insignia of the order of St. Anne of the 
first class. Thus our brave warriors have taken their revenge for the late at- 


Mr. Aldam, M. P. for Leeds, who is now on a tour through the United States} |tack of the peaceable village in alliance with us in the district offAyaria.” 


has just purchased the Frickley Hall, Yorkshire, estate for £63,000. 


Public attention has lately been called to a project for extending the steam || 


SPAIN. 
Aw Emevre 1x Maprip, Dec. 4. Last night, as the clock of the Puerta del 


navigation jn the Pacific Ocean to Panama. At present the furthest northern||Soi was striking ten, and the post office window was bolted against foreign cor- 


point touched by the Pacific Steam Navigation Company is Lima, and the effect 


respondents, a yolley was heard in the adjoiniug-street (La Calle Mayor,) and 


of the extension would, it is supposed, be to bring the letters from the western||soon after another, and another, and another! ‘Phe troops and the people were 
coast of South America within the operations of the West India packet lines | firing on each other in front of La Villa (the town-house of Madrid ;) and thus 
A report published by Mr. Wheelwright contains a full account of some obser-| terminated the third and most festive of the three days appointed to celebrate 
vations made, with a view to the adoption of this project. The investigation of||the Queen's accession to power, upon which fountains of milk and wine weie 
the coal mines in Chili and Panama seems to have been attended with very fa-| set running in the Plaza Mayor, in honour of the happy event, music was heard 


vorable results. 
Lizutenant Munro.—We stated on Wednesday that it was generally be- 
lieved to be Lieutenant Munro’s intention to leave the Royal Horse Guards 
(Blue,) and remain abroad. We have little hesitation in adding to this, that 
he intends to enter the Prussian service. 
Tue New Comer.—M. Arago communicated on Monday last to the Acade- 
my of Sciences the elements of the determination of the parabolic orbit of the 


London Times, Dec. 15. | in the pence squares, the public buildings illuminated, and the crowd in front 
of the 

deu change from festivity to warfare was relatedto me by an eye-witness. 
'Four well dressed men were btn He the Calle Mayor, amusing them- 
iselves by compelling those whom t 

‘* Muera Espartero,” with various success—the majority avoiding or tolerating 


rilliant villa were dancing to their national airs. The origin of this sud- 


y met tocry, “ Viva Ia Rema,” and 


hem as a drunken party—an exhibition exceedingly rare in Madrid, where the 


stteet population is exemplary on the score of sobriety, and the observance of 


new Comet discovered on the 22nd ult. by M. Faye, a pupil of the Royal Ob- ithat cardinal point of politeness, non-interference with each other. 


servatory of Paris.—These elements do not coincide with those of any comet] 


hitherto observed. ‘This star, therefore, is a new comet. The foliowing are ‘ ook their request very seriously. He insisted on crying, “ Vira la 


They at last met with one poor fellow who was quite as sturdy as mee and 
‘eina Con- 


its elements :—Epoch of the passage to the perihelion, on the ilth of Septem-|' 
and ryiug Muera Espartero !” whereupon they fell upcn 
ber, 1843, at 58 minutes 42 seconds past 3 o'clock (middle time of Paris count |himand thrashed him. He resisted and returned the blows, when Mga ar 


ed from midday.) Distance of the perihelion from the starto the sun at the|| drawn upon him by the party, and he prodently ran away towards La 


epoch of its greatest approach, 1 98, almost double the distance from the earth 
to the sun. Longitude of the perihelion 58 deg. 14 min. 30 sec. 
of the ascending knot, 220 deg. 25 min. 56 sec. 


deg. 25 min. 30 sec. 


Mr. John Hullah has been appointed Professor of Voeal Music in King’s Col- 


lege, London. 


: Balfe’s opera of The Bohemian Girl” is so attractive at Drury Lane 
that arrangements have been made to play it every night until Christmas. 

The Observer states that an arrangement is now in progress, which will have 
the effect of bringing back Madame Vestris and her husband from Paris to the 


Haymarket. 


The Glasgow Citizen states that Mr. Mainzer is a candidate for the chair 
of music in the Edinburgh University vacant by the resignation of Sir Henry, 


Bishop. 


IneLanp.—There have been various rumours afloat these few days respecting 
the delicate state of Mr. O'Connell's health, none of them, however, sufficiently 
authenticated to warrant a notice of the matter one way or the other, had not 
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Villa, calling for assistance. The four agressors pursued him, and one dischar,- 
ed a pistol, whereupon the dance broke up, and plenty of paisanos came to the 
rescue. The offenders were pronounced to be officers in disguise, intent on get- 
\ing up an a/amobraie (something more than a riot,)as an excuse for calling out 
the troops, and perhaps declaring a state of siege in the city. Peaceful people, 
women, and children instantly ran iome by back streets ; the hardier stayea 
and awaited the conflict. The result I only knowby general report ; that 
‘troops hurried to the spot from the post office, and charged on the people, 
that firearms were discharged on both sides, and that individuals were 
killed and wounded in the crowd ; how many it is at present impossi- 
ble to learn, for the friends of the sufferers in such cases are not very 
willing to complain of personal sufferings which might lead to greater in the 
\shape of prosecuticns, imprisonment, and the infliction of capital punishment at 
the hands of the offended military authorities, eager to make “examples ” 
‘Two deaths amongst the citizens are already confessed, but individuals who 
ought to know say that they amount to five, and that the wounded are nine- 


his friends taken the alarm, and, by way of counteraction, published the follow- 
ing rebutting statement in the Repeal papers of this evening ;— 


teen. Amongst them is a lady, one of a private y, who was seated in a 
coffee-house in the Calle Mayor, into which a ball from a soldier's musket en- 


tered and wounded her in the hip. This morning the angry feelings of the 


ulace had not subsided at the nour when congress assembled, and the result 


“ By letters received in town this day from Darryane, we have the gratifica-||o¢ their expression was that the troops were ordered to clear the Plaza del 
tion of stating that the Liberator isenjoying the wild sports of his mountain! |(;jente with fixed bayonets. 


home, and is in possession of the highest health and spirts.”’ 


The adjoumed discussion of the Cortes was resumed on the 4th, when M. 


More pa tranquillity never reigned throughout the provinces than at pre- Olozaga, who had been interrupted at the last sitting, resumed his explanation. 


sent, an 


so vigilant are the local clergy and the repeal wardens in suppressing] |#4i, yersion of the affair which has occasioned so gteat a sensation, is widely 


secret societies and violations of the law, that in several places they have caused] |qitterent from the one which claims to be official ; acco ding to-his account he 
to be arrested incendiaries that were going through the country attempting to}|\aited on the Queen on the 25th, with several dec ay Setilath tan Aieniniedh oes 


swear in nibbonmen. 


obtain the royal signature. ‘hose decrees were, he says, all signed, without 


Francr.—On Sanday, the inhabitants of the first and second districts of Pa-|/any repugnance on the part of her Majes y, inthe time usually occupied in the 
ris, assembled in their respective municipalities to elect candidates for the posts) performance of such duties. He declares that no means were employed to ob- 


of mayor and adjoints, signed a petition to the Chambers, demanding the de- 
molition of the detached torts erected round the capital. 


tain her Majesty's signature beyond the regular explanation of the cireumstan- 
ces under which a particular decree was required. He also directs attention 


The French goverment affects (for it cannot be serious) apprehensions of 4/ to the fact that the character of the writing was alike in all the signatures. He 
movement in La Vendee. ‘The National states, that a notification has been||professes to be able to show that he met and parted from the young Queen 
made to the Spanish refugees domiciled in Lower Brittany, that they must|/with the most cordial interchange of friendly feeling, and that after he had ob- 
choose a residence more in the centre of France. ’ itained her signature he retired to his cabinet in the presence of the numerous 


The Paris papers contain appalling lists of murders ard suicides, and of at-|!pe 


rsons who formed the royal suite, who were in the rooms leading from the 


tempts to commit those crimes. ‘Ihe most recent murder announced in Paris apartment to his office. 


is that of the widow of the former manager of the Ambigu Comique, who was 


It was not until the next day that the charge was brought against him, and 


strangled in her residence in the Rue du ‘Temple, the most populous of Paris, ithen in langaage very different from that which her Majesty was likely to have 


on Thursday last, in open day. Five days previously, at St. Denis, near Paris, 


employed. He concludes by denouncing the whole affair as a conspiracy, 


a monster of hereulean strength, seized upon an unoffending young man, and jwhose authors had on foot a plan for marrying the Queen to the son of 


throwing him down on the road, held him firmly until the wheels of an approach- 
ing wagon had passed over his head ! 


Carlos, and protesting that he would vote for an address to the throne, as the 
most effectual means of illustrating the transaction. His speech appears to 


onvon, Dec. 15.—Some of the Paris papersof Wednesday give long 4:-||have created a powerful sensation, and no wonder, if its averments be, as he 
counts of the prosecution of certain members of a sect calling themselves) |asserts they are, susceptible of proof. Senor Pidal assured the chamber that 
‘* Communists” before the Court of Correctional Police on charges of unlaw-||the speech of Senor Oloaaga only confirmed his belief in the authenticity of the 


ful association, possession of flags, 


pistols, powder, and balls. ‘The parties! 'original story. He reproached him with having attempted to dispose of the 


were arrested in the Rue Pastorelle, in September, and all belong to the lower||Queen and the country at his pleasure, and charged him with being the origin 


classes. 


question of the tariff convention with the British government, and was about 
return to this country with it in his pocket, The duke did actually arrive 


de Palmella had finally brought to a satisfactory conclusion the long agitated 


of the present crisis. He added, that he had received the details uf the im- 


, Dec. 6.—Reports had been prevalent for some days that the Duke||puted out from the Queen's own mouth, and “could not help weeping at 
LisBon y > Pie 4 i witnessing the innocence, simplicity, and evident accents of t with which 
the words were spoken.” 


The decrees «ppointing the new ministry were communicated to the cham- 


308 The Anglo American. Janvary20, 
The of three eminent counsel, who have beca cqneaked “upon the| |yesterday by the packet from England, but, alas! re infecta, the negociations 
legality of the degrees conferred upon Mr. Fiverett, the American Minister, by oe the as they he vent 
et the University of Oxford, having been submitted to the Vice C hancellor, It is, five months ago. or erdeen, it appears, will not abate an iota of hi 
HE LRON RADE.— e trade is sti Tretrogra ing, an ars are solic | 
E £4 2s 6d net at Newport and Cardiff, with a dail sale even at that. I Siation -_ of not _ we — to the other contracting party, the nego- 
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| 
bers on the Sth. It consisted entirely of moderados, and was not considered) 
likely to last many days. M. Gonzales Bravo assumed the presidency of the 
council, as well as the direction of the foreign department; the Marquis oi) 
Penaflorida was nominated minister of the mterior; General Mazzaredo, mi 
nister of war; M. Mayans, minister of justice; M. Partillo, minister of ma- 
rine ; and M. Carasco having refused to accept the ministry of finance, the di- 
rection of that department was to be intrusted ad interim to M. Sarralde, chiet 
clerk of the treasury. M. Gonzales Bravo was formerly the editor of a very de- 
mocratic newspaper, the Gulregay, in which he attacked Maria Christina; yet 
he was the first of the progressistas who joined the moderados, and, as little: 
. confidence was placed in him, he sought every opportunity of manifesting his 
monarchical principles. 

Madrid journals of the 7th furnish some details of the proceedings in the Cor- 
tes on that day One of these was the adoption of a motion for the impeach- 
ment of Olozaga, which was carried by a majority of 81 to 66. 

Barcerona, December 4.—The news brought by the courier from Madrid 
has paralysed us here, and upset all that was lately done towards a return to 


peace. 
Twelve and a half cents each will we given at this Office for Nos. 1 and 2 of 
the Second Volume of the Anglo American. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 3-4 a 9 per cent. prem. 
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addresses were delivered, which seemed to give grea: satisfaction to those who 
were able to hear them, and we have no doubt that they were of a highly me::- 
torious quality, but they were to us a mere “ dead leiter.”’ 

One thing we have greatly to regret concerning this celebration, and we beg 
earnestly that our remark may not be understood as in disparagement of the 
gentlemen who conducted the exercises on Thursday night, for whom and for 
whose purposes, as far as we understood them, we have the utmost respect ; 
namely, that in the attempt to carry out such a project, they ought to have pro- 
eured the countenance and assistance of gentlemen more advanced in years and 
experience, and better known in that world of letters which they appear de- 
sirous to move in behalf of their meritorious designs. We grant their claims 
to scholastic attainments, we admire their ardour in so glorious a cause, we 
‘yield to them our sincere esteem for being warmed into action in favour of all 
‘hat ameliorates our nature and refines our feeling, but greatly fear that the 
task of inciting general co-operation in intellectual speculation is one beyond 
the powers of young, inexperienced, and necessarily but partially known men. 
The world is tov apt to be led, in the first place, by fashion rather than by senti- 


\jment ; the many will follow blindly where the few who are prominent will lead, 


the impulse has to be directed, and let the reasoning afterwards keep up the 
flow of good. On thes. accounts it is that this young and high-minded asso- 
|ciation would have done well to interest those who stand high in the walks of 
literature, whose opinions are authority, and the very dictum of some of whom 


is law, in the excellent objects they have in view. ‘They should have entreated 


1844. |some of those to lend their countenance to the scheme, and should have pre- 
== ———— = = —————~||vailed upon euch inen to take the lead in propounding and recommending the 
*.* We must again give notice that it is entirely out of our power to supply most approved measures. This we trust they will think it advisable to do, 
either the back volume, or the back numbers of the present volume of ‘TH®|/promptly, and instead of wavering or retiring, should their prospects not be so 
Aneto American. The demand for them has utterly exhausted our reserves, |fayourable as the sanguine anticipations of young men generally calculate upon, 
and we find extreme difficulty in procuring a casual number by offering a re-) let them persevere during the current year, and be prepared, with the aid of 
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ward for it. 

Our Prate or Wasnincton.—We sincere'y regret that the delivery of our: 
Plate to our Subscribers, is not as rapid as we could wish, but beg to inform! 
them that we are proceeding as fast as possible, and trust that in two or three) 
weeks from hence they will have been forwarded to every one entitled to them. 
‘The engraving is so large, that the Printer can take off but a few copies daily. 
Added to this the demand for copies by New Subscribers has been great, vastly) 
beyond what we had dared to expect. With all this, as we have said, we are| 
forwarding to our Subscribers in every direction, and respectfully trust we shall 
finally satisfy all. 

By the Ship Sea, Capt. Edwards, we are in possession of English files to the 
18th ult., inclusive. The intelligence is altogether void of interest. A few 
items will be found in our news columns. 

It is matter of much regret that Incendiarisin has begun to shew its horrid 
devastations in the Agricultural districts. The leaders of the Anti-Corn-Law | 
League would do well to look at this with the utmost vigilance ; for they may 
be assured that the blame will be thrown entirely upon their followers. It is to, 
be doubted that some of such blame will be rightly attributed, as there are too 
many ameng them, wrongheaded enthusiasts, who in their eagerness for cheap) 
bread are destroying the very article of which it chiefly consists. Be this as 
may, it will prejudice the cause, and it becomes the especial duty of Messrs.| 
Cobden, Bright, Pattison, a&c., to take care that their party stand clear from 
such atrocities as are now becoming daily too prevalent. 

The English Journals contradict the statement that the Mails to Halifax were 
to proceed from thence to New York instead of Bostou. There would certain- 
ly have been some advantage to this city in the event of such a change, but the, 
disappointment, to such as expected the alteration, will be somewhat alleviated 
by the recollection that the immense steamer Great Britain is completed and 
will, in all probability, take her turn with the Great Western in May next, and 
also by the consideration that a line of four French Steamers will commence 
running to this port early in the Spring. 

We regret to see that the honorary academical degree conferred upon the 
American Minister at Oxford, has been abrogated .The compliment besides be- 
ing an usual one was a tribute due to the literary talents of Mr. Everett, and as. 
the abrogation ts entirely the result of an informality,we trust that proper amends 
will be made to the honorable gentleman’s feelings. 


| 
| 


New Yor« Society or Lirerature.—The first anniversary of this very 
laudable institution was held in the Chapel of the New York University on) 
Thursday evening, the 11th inst., upon which occasion tickets of invitation) 
were liberally issued, and the invited numerously attended. We regret that at, 
a meeting for such a purpose we were so unfortunate as to hear and see very| 
imperfectly, the chapel being thronged with visitors, the ladies’ bonnets much) 
intercepting the view, and their tongues the hearing, of the discourses from the 
platform. The music, however, we did hear distinctly, for everybody listened 
to that, and most excellent it was. 

The exercises of the evening were introduced with prayer dy the Rev. Mr. 
Shimeall, after which a member explained the objects of the association, and 
gave a brief account of its,proceedings from the time of its origination. Those 


‘experienced age, solid and acknowledged learning, and the influence of authori- 
‘tative opinion, to insist with double force upon the importance of the subjects 
proposed by this very commendable association. 

One thing more ; Jet them avoid the issue of multitudinuus and indiseriminate 
tickets of admission where such grave subjects are to be discussed ; let them 
jconfine the number of visitants to that which they are aware the hall of diseus- 
‘sion will hold ; let not persons be admitted who neither know nor care any- 
{thing about the objects of such a meeting, but who come partly to add to the 
throng, partly to see and to be seen by others, partly to while away an hour or 
two gratuitously, and partly to hear the music. In particular, let the last—~ 
the music—be dispensed with on such an occasion, and we venture to say that 
much of the previous admonition would be unnecessary, the audience bei 
then mainly confiued to those who would take some interest in the subject. 

The Chapel was most dreadfully cold on that evening, and the currents of 
air from the ever-open dvors were perfectly alarming. Great numbers were 
obliged, like ourselves, in self-defence, to retire before the conclusion of the 
exercises. 
The new and beautiful Ship Yorkshire departed hence ov Thursday last, up- 
oo her first tripin the Old Black Ball Line, between this port and that of Liv- 
erpool. She carried as many cabin passengers as she could accommodate ; 
among them was the redoubtable hero General Tom Thumb. We have been 
asked who was the spirite] Yorkshire lady who presented the plate of the 
Queen in a superb frame, on the occasion alluded to last week. It was Mrs, 
Underwood, of Fulton Street, Carver and Guilder / and, whilst we are op the 
subject, we will take this opportunity to correct a mis-statement. Mrs. Un- 
derwood's present was to the Ship, not the Captain, but addressed to the 
latter when sent on board. 


The nett receipts in aid of the Charitable funds of the St. George's Society, 
arising from the Ball lately given, amount to nearly six hundred dellars ; besides 
which there have been several liberal donations from parties who did not attend 


the ball. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Puituarmonic Socrety or New Yorx.—On Saturday evening last this ex- 
cellent and laudable society gave the second concert of the season at the Apollo 
Rooms ; and such is the popularity which the institution has acquired in this, its 
second year of existence, that the concert room had one dense crowd of au- 
dience nearly half an hour before the performances were commenced. The 
opening piece was the celebrated Sinfonia by Mozart, which the musical world 
has designated as “ Jupiter,”’ a most difficult composition,but which was execut- 
ed with great spirit and precision, the most effective portions, however, being 
the Andante and Minuet movements; but the fugue subject of the finale was 
a little “ scrambling." The fact is that music like this requires both much care 
in the individuals and frequent rehearsals of the whole, but it reflected greut 
credit on them as a performance generally. ‘The next instramental perform- 
ance was a Quintett for five wind instruments, viz., the Flute, the Ovoe, the 
Clarionet, the Horn, and the Bassoon. Of these the flute,by Mr. J.A. Kyle,and 
the clarionet, by M. Gronevelt, were delightful, the execution on the Oboe was 
also in good taste, but the instrument was flat ; with the other two instruments 


objects, so far as we could make them out, in catching portions of the address, 
are—lst, an intimate intercommunion of persons of literary habits and tastes, 
with a view to the exchange of opinions on matters brought before them at their 
meetings, the reading of papers on literary and scientiic subjects, conversa- 
ziones on given subjects, mutual support in the prosecution of matters con- 
nected with literature, and the general promotion of letters—2dly, the acquisi- 
tion of a good library of reference, and 3dly, the raising of a literary fund for 
general purposes connected with their plan. Several other compositions and 


were not quite so well satisfied, but the horn and the bassoon are very difficult 
instruments, and a Pazzi and a Macintosh are not found every day. An over- 
ture in F. by Kalliwoda was well played, and a Septett by Hummel! was most 
charmingly performed. The combination consisted of Pianoforte, principale, 
Scharfenberg) Flute, Horn, Violoncello, Oboe, Tenor, and Basso. It was tra- 
ly the gem of the evening's instrumentation. The concluding piece was the 


overture to “ Zampa,” and we believe the band mis-read the title, and consi- 
dered it to be the overture to ‘* Scamper,” for it was scampered over in a truly 
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csmelasntiiitite and in candour we must say that it marred the excellence of the! * The condition of poor Drama was never so plainly indicated as when the case 


previous effects. 


resisted the treatment of Macready. A faint struggle was made in consequence, 


Signora Castellan sang, in the first part, the ‘‘ Ardon Gl’ incensi’’ from Lu-|'but every nerve was unstrung, every muscle was relaxed ; The Cushman was 


cia di Lammermoor, in beautiful style, and was greatly applauded ; in the se- 
cond she gave the finale of the ** Sonnambula,” which was loudly encored and) 
repeated. This fine artiste has now made her last appearance, being on the 
eve of her departure for Europe. Musical amateurs of this continent may well. 
regret her loss, for although she is somewhat slow in roulades she is quite true! 


in tone and possesses both flexibility and most extensive compass. We pre- | i 


sume that she will put herself for a short time under good tuition, after which |, 


she will be competent to take a distinguished position among the vocalists of}, 1| 
Europe. 

The concert was ably conducted by M. Etienne, and altogether it may be 
considered one of the happiest efforts of this very promising association. 


Irattan Oprera.—The musical world of New York have been held in con- 


siderable suspense with regard to this species of entertainment, and although 
we have something like av announcement of its forthcoming enterprise at a new 
Theatre built, or to be built, by Mr. Palmo on the site of the well-known baths’, 


called in, but the drooping Drama *“‘ made no sign.’’ It reminds us of the un- 
‘fortunate prince in the “ Arabian Nights,” who lay helplessly groaning, his 
limbs having become marble under the sorceries of a magician; but surely the 
fated time will arrive when the fatal talismanic power will be dispelled, and the 
Drama, like Richard, shall be “ himself again!" By the bye we cordially 
hate that expression, because it is foisted into the writings of the bard ; but it 
suited our purpose, therefore thanks to Nahum ‘Tate for once. 

But maugre all the misfortune and ill-success of the Drama, we have th e 
= trongest confidence in its immortality, or, at least, that it will live till the end 
‘of Time ; wetherefore conclude with a quotation much more to our taste than 
that which we have just unwillingly given; ‘* Nil desperandum !”’ 
| Bowery Tueatre.—The old staple of Melodrame and Spectacle, which is 
‘better performed here than perhaps anywhere else in the world, is now in full 
blast. ‘The Demb Girl of Genoa,” “ Peter Wilkins,” &c., attract full 
houses, and the interests of this theatre are quite prosperous. 


in Chamber-street, near the Post-office, there does not seem to be anything very) Oz.yapic Tueatre —We should indeed have been surprised if Mr.Mitchell, 
positive on that score. We are rendered the more doubtful on the subject on with his keen discernment and tact, had not seized the occasion of the late mu- 
account of a similar announcement, not long ago, of a similar enterprise to take) sical furore to bring forward a salutary burlesque of it. ‘This he has done right 
place at the Park Theatre, by the same or nearly the same company. We un-| happily with the assistance of Dr. Northall, who has furnished the dialogue. 
derstand that Mr. Palmo’s theatre is to be much like that of Niblo’s in construc- The title is “ Ole King Cole,” and the manner of treating the subject is this : 
tion, but smaller in size, being competent to hold a thousand persons, and if the) King Cole (Nickenson) well known for his love of his “ fiddlers three,” deter- 
report be correct that he purposes to raise funds for carrying on the erection to: mines that he will bestow his daughter's hand on the best fiddler after a trial of 
completion and for prosecuting the Operatic enterprise afterwards by taking ad-! skill. Count Oystereasy (Walcott) loves the maid, but alas ! he cannot fid- 
vances of $100 payable in two years, the lender having a free ticket meanw while, | die ; and he wanders about with his fiddle in his hand in the vain hope that the 
by way of interest, we greatly fear that little room will be left for the paying| art may come of itself. A day is at length set apart forthe trial; three suitors 
subseribers to the Opera, and that the enterprise itself will not stand long. Of ‘take upon them severally the names of Artét, Old Times, and Ole Bull, and 
the fact of this, however, we are by no means certain. the Count comes also, though despairing. ‘The three first mentioned play gro- 
But we have next to look at the Operatic force which is to be brought for | tesque ly, at first separately, and then together. ‘The Count in agony of spirit 
ward. Supposing it to consist of a/l the company who sang at Niblo’s at the |j invokes the shade! of Paganini, and lo! he comes, in the shape of our substan- 
close of last summer, we know that they will not draw here ; they did not draw| ‘tial friend Marks, the leader here. The Ghe st, who is supposed to be invisible 
there. But from these we have to except Antognini, by far the best tenor they, pla,s the Carnival of Venice, @ la Paganini, and in capital style too, whilst 


had, and who has no part in this undertaking that we can hear of. 
Basso, and Corsinz the Suprano are gone to Spain, and, in lieu of them, tnere, 
is the addition of Borghese, who is to sustain the arduous position of prima don. 
na. Itis beyond her capabilities, and without further strength the enterprise 
cannot stand a dozen nights. 


De Begnis has announced through the journals that he will not have anything to | 


do with it ; Mrs. Sutton has no part in it, thus we cannot surmise how the opera 


is to be sustained. All the names we can hear of are Borghese as principal so-|. 


prano, Majocchi as contralto, and who is (mirabile dictu) to sing barytone parts 
also, Perossi, and Valtellina. This will never do, but we shall be glad to hear 
of something more, for a good opera force would take. 

First Concert or tut New York Vocat Soctety.—This took place at 


the Washington Hotel last night, and our necessity for going to press betimes) 


precludes us from giving an account of it. Knowing, however, the quality of 
its materiel, we feel assured that there would bea high and nore/ treat, to which 
we will give our attention. 

Mr. Barron, rue Fiautisr —We learn that this gentleman, of whose pro- 
fessional reputation we have repeatedly and favourably heard, purposes to set- 
tle in New York, as a teagher of the Flute. He is a pupil of the celebrated 
Charles Nicholson of London, and is said to partake greatly in the style and 
tone of that distinguished artist. Since his arrival in this country he acquired 
much celebrity in the Southern States of the Union, but more particularly ay 
Charleston ; he afterwards came northwards and after giving several favourable 
specimens of his skill here and in Boston, he has come to the determination 
which we now announce. We hail every substantial addition to the cause ol 
music on sound principles, and sincerely wish he may meet all the success he 
deserves. 


Che Drama. 


The Drama, by which we mean par excellence the Classic drama, seems to 
ve fast merging into oblivion. ‘The doors of her principal temple in our Go- 
tham are closed, scarcely any one enquires why,—much less is it a question 
when they will be re-opened. A sort of Baotian fog seems to have cast a blight 
on the scenes of the theatre, and one would almost suspect the Thespian art to 
be at its last gasp. But there is life in it yet. It wants but a new and sharp); 
course of treatment ; the wounds, bruises, and injuries which it has sustained 
require something more than the probe; we suspect that that instrument has 
been effectually applied, and that the nature and exteat of the evils under 
which it labours, are now well known, The question which follows is, will those | 
who have the treatment of the patient apply the remedies fully, freely, fairly, or; | 
will they give but temporary relief, and let the sufferer contiuue to languish in 
a sort of living-death, attended with groans and sufferings, and deserted by its 
well-wishers! In its present exhausted state we doubt whether the fast-declin- | 
ing Drama at the Park Theatre can be brought back to active life without) ! 
promptly administering twenty thousand doses in the form of dollars, a thorough! 
washing and scouring of the abode, a complete—in the strictest sense—change 
of domestics, who must be clever, off-hand, active, and zealous, and a shrewd 
experienced nurse and housckeeper to see and keep all right and in order. Can 
this be done! If it can, we would venture in this case to insure the restora- 
tion of the patient. If it cannot, why the play is finished, the curtain falls on 
the poor lifeless Drama, and all we shall have to add will be “ Reguiescat in 


pace |” 


Castellan we see is going immediately to Europe ; 


Calvetti the the Count goes through the motions ; the latter gets the credit of the perform- 


ance, and receives as his reward his beloved Jenny Cole. ‘The piece has had a 
‘treinendous ran, and is a deserved favourite. Mr. Mitchel! has resumed the 
iperformance of Grandfather Whitehead, in which he is truly great. 


| Literary Notices. 

Masenpie’s “ Paysiotocy.” Edited by John Revere, M.D. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. The celebrity of the learned French Physiologist who 
wrote this excellent treatise is universally admitted by the faculty of Medicine 
and Surgery throughout the world, and we consider Dr. Revere to have done 
good service in translating and publishing the fifth and last edition of the origi- 
nal. Jn doing this the translator informs us in the preface that he has endea- 
voured to “ strip the work of its foreign costume, and naturalize it to our lan. 
guage. He has likewise supplied it with many useful diagrams, and has added 
juseful matter which he considered Dr. Majendie to have passed over, too 
lightly. It will be a valuable addition to every medical and anatomical li- 
brary. 

Hannan More's Works. New York: Harpers.—The eighth and last 
part of this cheap and complete edition is just published by the Harpers. To 
speak of the merits of Hannah More as an authoress would indeed be superero- 
gatory. They should have a place in every family where good taste and sound 
moral an¢ religious feelings are considered matters of importance. 

MacCuttocn’s Untversat Gazerrerr. Part VII. New York: Harp- 
ers. This elaborate and much called-for Geographical Dictionary is in steady 
progress. ‘Tne name of its editor is full warrant for its excellence, and we 
doubt not that when completed, which it will be in twenty parts, it will be the 
‘most perfect and correct work of the kind that has ever appeared. 

SweerHearts anp Wives, or Berore anp Arter Marriace. By T. 
S. Arthur. New York: Harpers.—A charming moral tale, intended chiefly 
for persons of adolescent age, but may be perused, indeed, by all with advan- 
tage. 


Tue Moturrs or Excuann.—By Mrs. Ellis —New York; Langleys.— 
iThe very title alone will convey to the numerous readers of this invaluable 
jseries the fact of another work by the elegant authoress whose name follows it. 
|The rising generation owe a large debt to Mrs. Ellis, not only for the important 
lessons which she communicates, but also for the tasteful style of her literary 
compositions. It is no easy task to eontinue “ preaching” without being voted 
heavy and dry ; but this our authoress has been able to do so effectually that 
her writings are eagerly sought for. 

Moprrn Curvatry, or a New Orvanvo Fucioso.—By W. H. Ainsworth. 
—New York; Winchester.—The author of “ Jack Sheppard,” “Guy Faux,’» 
&c. &c., of that nauseous and demoralising school, has here effectually rescued 
‘himself from a charge of incapability to ascend to higher flights. He has here 
given us the progress of Egoism, and its self-inflicted punishments most happily 
idelineated. He has shewn us that he can deal in caustic wit, and also in pathos 
\without faulty morbor, and we confess that we have not met with a more spirited 
fiction or more healthy morality than Mr. Ainsworth has given us in this “ New 
Orlando Furioso.” ‘The work was originally published in the London “ Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany ;” and the reprint, which is very correctly done, will be found 
a most valuable addition to the collected works of fiction of the present day. 

Tue Satamanver,—By Eugene Sue.—New York ; Winchester.—It was this 
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work which established the literary reputation of Sue 
it now stands. ‘The translation which forms this edition is from the able pen of 
Mr. H. W. Herbert. We well know his great ability for the task, and know 
also the industry which he can exert when the occasion calls for it. In the pre- 
sent instance he has been faithful to his text, and has infused a sufficient spirit 
into the translation, but we think he could have improved the turn of his pe- 
riods had he been allowed more time to examine his copy. 

Tuomas Kempts’ “Inrration or Curist.”—Translated from the Latin 
by John Payne.—New York ; Collins, Brother, &c.—This work has been ad- 
mired, cherished, and studied by the pious christian of every country, during 
more than four hundred years. It has gone through numerous editions in the 
original language in which it was written, and translations out of number have, 
been made into various others. The edition before us is enriched with a brief, 
account of the pious author, and also with a valuable Introductory Essay by 
the celebrated Dr. Thomas Chalmers. To render it accessible to general use 
the publishers have put it forth at the low price of twenty-five cents per copy. 

American Review anp Merropotitan Macazine.—This is truly a scho- 
lastic aud spirited periodical, partaking, as its name indicates, of two distinct 
qualities, and in both ably fulfilling the purpose of its conductors. Jts charac- 
ter, though on the whole rather inclined to gravity than sprightliness, yet con- 
tains quite sufficient of the latter to satisfy rational readers, and the perasal of 
one number wiil carry conviction that the mavagement is in able hands. The 
number before us, for December, 1843, completes the first volume, —the pre. 
cursor, we trust, of many successive ones in large editions. It is published by 


Saxon and Miles, 205 Broadway, and the terms are three dollars per anuum. 


Avert Boat Crive.—Annvat. Batt.—The second Annual Ball of the 
Alert Boat Club will be given on Monday evening, the 29th of January, at 
Tammany Hall; the advertisement will be found on our last page to-day, to, 
which we invite the attention of our readers. In the course of our brief con-| 
siderations of Athletic exercises we have had occasion to allude with satisfac- 
tion to that of Rowing, as one of a highly invigorating and strengthening quali- 
ty, and, when restrained within its proper limits, an exercise well deserving of 
encouragement. We know not any better means of keeping up the true esprvé 
de corps in these exercises, than by the Annual Festivity of a Ball en costume, 
and we doubt not that this of The Alert Clob will do honour to the Associa- 
tion. 

Gittortr’s Pens.—It is no small encouragement to the application of an un. 
willing scribe to have the consciousness that a good implerffent is at hand, 
whilst the ready writer applies himself, under such a circumstance, with in- 
creased alacrity. To either party we give the information that at this present, 


| 


‘upon the basis on which ; 
or Br on the 30th of September of having buichered in the wood of Vin- 


{| 


mode. A man named Salmon, between thirty and forty years of age, was 


}cennes a poor fellow, to get possession of a passport and certificate of char- 
acter. He was prepared for death by a priest, andshowed courage until he 
\reached the foot of the scaffold, when he seemed tgp decline into stupor, and 
lwas with difficulty pushed up the few steps of the Raffold. This was erect- 
led onthe Piace or square St. Jacques, near the city gate of thatname. The 
execation took place ateighto’clock. At this early hour the small square 
was densely crowded—about three thousand speciators, of whom women 
and children of the common clas» composed a large proportion. Silence 


prevailed, without any apparent emotion. The chaplain remained below. 


may estimate thescaffold ur plattorm at nine feet square, on which were 
two men besides the operator, and this genuleman—styled “ executeur des 
-hautes @uvres—-wore a decent black suit, without any disguise, head bare. 
Salmon was first placed, with his feet tied and hands fastened behind his 
back, on an erect board, his face being towards it; the board was then turn- 
ed down, so that the neck should correspond exactly to the slider of the ap- 
paratus. Ona mere touch it fell instantaneously: the trunk of the culprit 
\was shoved at once into a large bux at the side on a level with the platform 
by one of the two attendants; the other seized the head and deposited it also 
in the box, the lid closing atthe same second. Tne whole affair did notcon- 
sume more than two minutes. Itis a tradition that the Doctor (Guillotine) 
|who invented the machine was a man of humanity, who meantto temper 
capital punishment with the mercy of the greatest pussible despatch, simpli- 
city and certitude. ‘This account of him may be believed at the spectacle. 
The halter is barbarous, the old axe and block were often atrocious. In 1807 
and 1808 I witnessed two executions on the Place de Greve, by the guillotine. 
The method has been improved in some particulars, The Government 
avoids an exhibition in ‘‘ ordinary” cases.—For this purpose early hours 
and distant sites are preferred. But it still pillories half a score at once, and 
otten on the Place de Greve, opposite the Cty Hall.” 


Varieties. 


THE QUEEN AT DRAYTON. 
The Queen has been to visit Peel : 
Of Drayton Manor she approved the plan, 
But vainly she endeavour'd to conceal 
She liked the Manor better than the Man. 

A Wortiy AckNowLepement.— The Peace Convention Society intend pre- 
senting a gold medal to Prince Albert, for the service he has rendered A wa 
jcause by the ridicule his new Kegulation Hat has thrown upon the Army. 

Pu 


Saicor anp Hichwayman.—One of the Dover stages, on its way to London, 
'was stopped by a single Highwayman, who, being informed by the coachman 
that there was no inside passenger, and only one in the basket, and he a sailor, 
the robber instantly proceeded to exercise his functions upon the honest tar ; 
jwhen waking him out of his sleep, Jack demanded to know what he wanted ; 
jto which the robber replied, ** Your money."’ ** You shan’t have it,” says Jack. 
*“ No!’ replied the robber ; “then I’ll blow your brains out” “ Bless _ 


writing we are greatly at our ease through the delightful spring and the cleay 
stroke derived from the pen now in our hands. Furthermore we inform them) 
that it is one of those manufactured by the celebrated Joseph Gillott, whose 
agent in the United States is Mr. Henry Jessop, of 91 John Street, New York. 
‘To those who may happen not to be acquainted with Mr. Gillott’s pens we may 
briefly say that since he began the manufacture of the article,—now several 
years ago—the sale of them has yearly increased at Jeast 30 per cent. above 
that of the year preceding. 
Diep.—At his residence, in Front-street, ‘Toronto, on Monday the 8th of 
January, inst., in his 69th year, the Hon. William Warren Baldwin, of Spadi- 
na. 
Summer Hill, (otherwise Knockmore,) near Carregoline, in the County of 
Cork, Ireland, whence he emigrated to this country with his father in 1798-9. 


From the N. O. Picayune, 6th inst. 
LATEST FROM TEXAS. 

The steamship New York,Capt. Wright, arrived last evening from Galveston. 
We are indebted to her for ‘Texas papers,and our correspondents’ letters to the 
31st ult. They inform us of but little that is new. 

A bill has been introduced into the lower house, providing for the annexation 
of the Republic to the United States, in case the latter consents. It will pass 
almost, if not quite unanimously. The whole of Texas are in favour of the 
annexation ;—smaill blame to them. Both houses of Congress have passed a 
resolution requesting the President to lay before them ali the foreign correspon- 
dence of the government, without exception of reservation. At the last ac- 
counts he had addressed them on the subject, declining to do so, and urging as 
a reason, that negotiations were still in progress, which would be thwarted or 
defeated by being made public at this time. He however expressed his entire 
willingness to submit every thing touching these negociations to the Senate, with 
closed doors. 

Charles Raymond, Esq., Secretary of Legation to the United States, is on hi 
way to fulfil his mission. 

An Orrer.—The Consul of Spain has received the following official com- 
munication from Don ldo O'Donnell, Captain-General of the Island of 
Cuba and President of the Junta, for the protection of agriculture and trade on 


that island :-— 
“The Junta for the a of agriculture and trade of this island, at a 
meeting on the 23d of November last resolved to offer a premium of ten thovu- 


sand dollars to the mechanician, either Spanish or foreign, who, in all the year 
1844, shall present the best steam machine of easy transportation on common 
roads, and capable of breaking stones of all sizes and qualities and reducing 
them to pieces of about four ounces, and which shall turn out one hundred cu- 
bic varas per hour, (a vara is 32 inches English). ‘That the value of the ma- 
chine shall be setiled for separately and estimated y to the cost of the! 
steam mills for grinding sugar cane on plantations, and that the payment of the 
machine and premiums offered shall not be made until the former shall be} 
handed over to the Junta and tried for the space of six months, to test its so- 


lidity and good results.”” 


He was the oldest surviving sonof Robert Baldwin, Esq., formerly of{' 


eyes, blow away !”’ said Jack, “ | may as well be without brains as without 
money. Drive on, coachee.” 

A Punetuan Customer.—Col. McMahon of the Memphis Inquirer, tells the 
following excellent story of a raw son of the Emerald Isle: “ May it plase your 
Honor,” said a stout looking son of the Emerald Isle one morning not long ago 
at the door of the Mayor's office, ** May it plase y'r Honor, here's them three 
doliars I’m owin’ y’r worship.” 

The Mayordid not remember having any claim against the man, and request- 
ed him to explain. 

“Och, thin, and a’nt three dollars the price for breakin’ the corporation law 
over the face and eyes of a dirty spalpeen—when you pitch into him, y’r honor, 
you know ?” 

The Mayor understood the case at once. There had been a fight, and the 
principal offender, fearing a warrant, had determined to evade the tax of consti - 
ible fees, &c. About this time the Recorder stepped in and having received the 
money, began to make the entry into his book. 

A to our combatant. 

‘“* Suppose, y’r Honor, I make it five, would y'r worship give me t wilege ! 
It will save trouble, you know !”” 

What do you mean by “ privilege !” 

* The dave to pitch into the spalpeen again if he don’t kape himself asy y'r 

Te left t yor explaining why “ privil ” of that kind could 
granted, and went to 
_ Botcn Work.—A very eccentric clergyman named David Jones, who flour- 
ished in Gotham a few — since, was passing through Broadway one morning, 
at an early hour, when he was startled by a voice, apparently issuing from the 
gutter, crying, Good morning, neighbour Jones." The worthy divine looked 
about him for his “ neighbor,” and at last discovered an object wallowing in the 
kennel. ‘* Who is it,” said he, “ that calls me neighbor Jones!” “ Why, don't 
you recollect me! You converted me the other Sunday.” * Converted you ! 
Oh—yes—very probable—you look just like a piece of my botch work. If God 
had ae you I shouldn’t have found you in the gutter.”’ 

Solle says ;—* The stars, we fear, keep very bad hours. Like cat 
watchmen, and debauchees, they are out all night, pd many occasions. To be 
sure, some poets praise them for their purity and virtuous deportment ; but 
jsitting by the bedside of a sick friend the other night, we watched the stars 
carefully, and (a word in your ear !) they are naughty scamps, for we satisfied 
lourself that they scin-til-late whenever they can get a good opportunity. 

Mr. Tytler, in his interesting account of the execution of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, relates the following affecting incident. ‘On removing the dead " 
and the clothes and mantle which lay beside it, Mary's favourite little dog 
which had followed his mistress to the scaffold unperceived, was found nestli ; 
‘ander them. No entreaty could prevail on it to quit the ; and it tieuained 
Loe bee ar ame and stained in the blood, till forcibly taken away by the 
a . 

_Tueory anv Practice —Cooke had then (about 1789) begun to indulge in 
his favourite propensity. On the occasion of the company’s removal fem alte 
town to another, Cooke accompanied Mrs. Munden in a -chaise. He was 
exceedingly sentimental ; and decried the fatal effects of liquor. “ Never, my 
dear Mrs. Munden,”’ said he, “ permit my friend Joe to drink to excess ; but 
above all things make him refrain from spirits : brandy-and-water has been my 
bane.” They separated for the night to their different quarters. {n the morn- 


Tse Guutotme.—Mr. Walsh, in one of his recent Paris le tiers, th 
speaks of the Guillotine and its execution. “Yesterday 
what is now rare in Paris—a public execution. The guillotine is the only 


, Cooke did not come t Search was made after him in every di 


we saw||rection ; and, with some dificulty, be was discovered lying dead drunk on the 


of a subterranean wine -vau 


~ 
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Miscellaneous Articles. | 


THE WATER-FLANNEL. | lof the 


thor 

January 20. 

Kine-crart anp Prince-crart.—The allusion to Frogmore refers to 4 

myers féte given by King George the Third, in the open air, at which some 

vondon performers were commanded to attend, and stationed in dif- 


A correspondent of the,Gardeners’ Chronicle thus treats of this curious sub- ferent parts of the grounds to sing and afford amusement to the royal guests. 


stance, which has recentl at: racted the attention of naturalists in various parts 
of the kingdom :—* A friend put into my hand the other day a yard or two of 
what seemed a coarse kind of flannel, gray on one side, greenish on the other, 
and a full. quarter of an iuch thick. It had been thrown up by the river Trent, 
and washed ashore in vast shects. Those who had seen it pronounced it a ma-) 
nufactured article, and so it was—but by the hand of nature. 

** When this substance is handled, it is harsh to the touch, although composed) 
of finest threads. To the naked eye it presents no character by which it may, 
be known from any coarse and loosely-woven cloth. The microscope reveals 
its natute. It is then found to consist of myriads of jointed threads, whose. 
joints are compressed alternately sideways and vertically ; they are here and) 
there transparent, but for the most part opaque, and rough tothe eye. The 
white side 1s more opaque than the other, and more unexaminable ; but if a 
little muriatic acid be added to the water in which the fragments of water-flan-| 
nel float, copious bubbles of air appear, which are much increased in quantity 
Bes application of the heat of a spirit-lamp. By degrees they disappear | 

ey were bubbles of carbonic acid, extricated by the action of the muriatic! 
acid on a coating of carbonate of lime, with which the plant is more or less 
completely invested. If, after this operation, the threads are again examined, 
the contents of the joints become visible ; in the green parts of the flannel they 
are filled with an irregular mass of green matter, in the white part with myriads 
of globules, intermixed with a shapeless substance. The globules are the 
seeds. If a little iodine is then given to the flannel, it is readily absorbed, and 
the contents, shapeless matter, globules, and all, become deep violet, showing 
that all this substance is starch. 

‘Hence it appears that the water-flannel is a microscopical plant, composed 
of jointed threads, secreting carbonate of lime on their surface, and forming 
seeds composed of starch within them. And when we consider that the joints 
are smaller than the eye can detect, while each contains from fifty to one hun- 
dred seeds, it may easily be conceived with what rapidity such a plant is multi- 
plied. Besides which, as their contents consist to a great extent of starch, the 
mast readily organisable of all vegetable materials, the means of growth with 
which the plant is provided are far more ample than anything we know of in 
the higher orders of the vegetable kingdom. 


A SUPERINTENDING DOG. | 


His Majesty having expressed a wish for a repetition of some song of Incle- 
don’s or Munden’s, it was respectfully intimated that they had to perform at 
Covent Garden in the evening, and that the time was approaching. ‘ Then, 
pray,’ said the good old King, “go at once. I will not have my people disap- 

inted ;* and, turning to the Prince of Wales, ‘ George, oblige me by seeing 

r. Munden and Mr. Incledon to their carriage.” His Royal Highness, with 
his usual affable deportment, took each of the actors by the arm, and the police- 
constables making a passage through the dense crowd, walked with them to 
the spot where their post-chaise was in waiting, saw them into'it, and shook 
hands at parting. 

Cooke at Liverroot.—Cooke had been playing on a previous occasion, 
when great excitement prevailed on account of the agitation of the Slave-trade 
Abolition question in Parliament. Cooke fancied himself insulted, because his 
benetit had not been equal to his expectations ; and passing, in his usual state, 
by one of the principal coffee-houses, he beheld several of the merchants as- 
sembled in the rvoms and vicinity. Shaking his fist at them, he exclaimed, 
‘I thank my God, I carry away none of your d——d money: every brick in 
your accursed town is stained with African blood!” When he appeared atter- 
wards on the stage, the hubbub was indescribable. He attempted to speak, 
but was saluted by cries of * Off, off!” and a shower of hisses. Silence was 
at length restored, and Cooke addressed the audience in these words—* Ladies 
and gentlemen, if you will allow me to go through my part, I will never dis- 
grace myself by appearing before you again ”’ 

He then retreated to the side-scenes, and said to a party there, from whom 
this anecdote is derived, with a satirical expression of countenance—“ It’s the 
blood—the blood !”” 

The managers advertised him for the next night, with the sure card—Richard 
the Third snd Sir Archy Mac Sarcasm. The signal of his presence was one 
universal hiss. Cooke advanced to the stage, placing his hand on his breast, 
and bowing with affected humility, waited until the tumult subsided, and then 
entrealed the audience to hear him. ‘Had I not been unfortunately inter- 
rupted, ladies and gentlemen,” said he, in his blandest accents, * my address 
to you would have been thus— Ladies and gentlemen, if you will allow me to go 
through my part, I will never disgrace myself by appearing before you again 1 
the same condition.’ The ruse succeeded: “ Gooke !” resounded ; 
and he played Richard with more than his usual energy. 


The following appeared lately in a London newspaper :—Every one will re- 
member the fireman’s dog, which, for many years, was the constant attendant 
at a fire, let the distance be ever so great. Auother instance, equally extraor- 
dinary, of the devotedness of one of the canine species to another occupation, 
may be daily witnessed in the neighbourhood of the borough. The commis- 
sioners of pavements of the eastern division of Southwark have a number o 
men constantly employed in the parishes of Bermondsey, St. John's, St. Tho- 
mas’s, St. Olave's, d&c., and wherever they ere, will be seen a brown terrier 
running about the works they are engaged on, and never leaving till they leave. 
No one knows where he comes from, where he sleeps, or how he obtains his 
food, except what he gets from the men whose strange companion he has thus 
been for no less than eight years, He goes regularly to the stone-yard near the 
Greenwich railway, about five in the morning in summer, but later in winter, 
and waits till the men go to their work. But if he should have missed them in 
any way, he proceeds over the d@strict till he meets with them, and then takes 
his station beside the barrow. No other dog dares approach the spot, or a biped 
the clothes of the men. When the labour is over, he goes away, but no one 
knows where. As a matter of course, he is a great favourite among the men. 
and from Mr. Hall, the superintendent, having made his peculiarities known, he 
has become much noticed. 


PROFITABLE PATENT. 

it.is.,casious factim scientific discovery, that the most profitable invention 
that was ever patented in this or any other country, arose accidentally out of an 
application to government to admit sugar for agricultural purposes. The gov- 
Me spre ork to Mr. Howard, the lished chemist, brother to the late 
Duke of Norfolk, to try some experiments for the purpose of ascertaining if su- 
gar could be so effectually adulterated that it could not be again converted for! 
culinary uses. For this pur he mixed all kinds of noxious materials a 
it, but the question remained, whether they could be again separated, and i 
the experiments to ascertain this, he discovered that not only could they be se- 
parated, but that the sugar was better and purer. Out of this arose Howard’ 
patent for sugar refining avd the use of the vacuum pan ; the annual net income 
of which, from licenses granted for its use, at the rate of 1s. per cwt., yielded) 
in some years between £20,000 aud £30,000. One house in London alone paid 
£4000 per annum. : 


Tine —Whether we play, or labour, or mg or dance, or study, the sun pos-' 
teth and the sand runs. In all the actions that 4 man performs, some part of) 
his life passeth. We die with doing that for which only our sliding life was 
granted. Nay, though we do nothing, Time keeps his constant pace, and flies 
as fast in idleness as in cmployment. An hour of vice is as long as an hour of 
virtue ; but the ditierence which follows upon good actions is intinite from that 
of ill ones. The good, though it diminishes our iime here, yet it lays up a plea- 
sure fox eternity, and will reco » what it taketh away with a plentiful on 
turn at-last. When we trade with virtue, we do but buy pleasure with expense} 
of time ; so itis not so much a consuming of time as an exchange. Time is a 
ship which never anchors: while I am abroad, J had better do those things that 
may advantage my landing, than practice such as sball cause my commutment 
when I come to the shore. 


Tavent Acquirgp.—As it is in the body, so itis im the mind ; practice 
makes it what it is, and most even of those excellences which are looked on as 
natural endowments, will be found, when examined into more narrowly, to be 


*,* Our Subscribers at Albany will please call at Mr. G. Jones’, News 
Agent, for their plates of Washington. 


— AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nicholsoa,) 
respectfully begs to announce that it ts his invention to give instruction on the flute. 
Mr. Barton professes to teach according to the method pu. ified by the celebrated master, 
Charies Nicholson. 

For terms snd particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store, 


Broadway, and Mr. Stoddart’s Pianoforte manufactory. Jan. 20-tf. 


KUSSELL, Florist, Heury-st., near the South Ferry, Brooklyn 
respectfully informs his friends and the Public, that he can supply them with Bou- 
quets, Cut Flowers, &c., of the best qualities, and at the lowest prices of the S- ason.— 
uiders left at the Garden, or at Mr. W. Jackson’s Bookstore, 177 Broadway, N.Y., will 
be punctually attended to. Early notice will particularly oblige W. R. Dec. 16, 


J 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber begs to call the atten: ion of the TRaDE to his Stock of the above well 
known and highly esteemed Pens, consisting in part of the following -— 
The * Principality Pen,” No. 1, extra fine points. 
Do do 2, fine do 
_ Do do 3,medium do 
The design of this Pen is to give a beautiful degree of elasticity, at the same time it 


pence sufficient strength to render it durable ; by varying the fitness ot the points, it is 


d the different styles of hand writing may be suited. 
oseph Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen, No 5—a first quality article,on cards, Each package 
of a groce, contains six highly finished vignettes, as follows :— 
Abbotsford, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Newstead Abbey, Kenilworth Castile, 
The Pavilion, Bnghton, The Custom House, and St Paul's Cathe- 
dral, London. 

No.9 and 10—The Wasutneton PEN, very superior for its elasticity and delicacy of 
point ; observe, this article is ornamented with an ewbussed head of Washington. 

The quality of the above is equai to any ever offered in the U. States, and they are put 


up ina style of 
UNSURPASSED ELEGANCE. 
Also, on hand, a complete stock of old favorite Pens, viz :— 


Patent, Magnum Booum, 
Victoria, Damascus, 
Eagle, New York Fountain, 


Peruvian, 
on cards and in boxes. : 
The pubiic will best guard against the imposition of counterfeits by obserying on each 
genuine Pen, the maker’s name is stamped in full * Joseph Gillett” and on every pack- 
age a fac simile of his signature. For sale by stationers, and wholesale, by 
HENRY JESSOP, 91 Joho-street, corner of Gold. 
A few prime Quarto Copyieg Presses, ** Gillott’s,” also for sale. Nov. 4-ly. 
CARD.—J. A. TUTTLE, News Agent, has removed his office to No.6 Aun Street, 
(oftice of the Anglo American), where he will be pleased to supply News Agents and 
others (at Publishers prices) with the * Phil. Sat. Courier,” ** Post,” and “ Museum ;” 


||Boston Uncle Sam,” Yankee Nation,” and “Boston Pilot,” Anglo American,’ 


** New Mirror,’ ** Weekly Herald,” “* Brother Jonathan,” ‘** New World,” * Rover,” &c., 
and all the Daily Papers, Newspapers, Magazines and Books, carefully Packed and for 
warded by Steamboat and Express. J. A. TUTTLE, News Agent, 
Aug. 19-tf. No. 6 Ann Street 
! SECOND ANNUAL BALI. of the ALERT BUAT CLU@3 will be given at Tam- 
many Hall, on Monday Evening, Jan. 29, i844. Tickets, $1 each, admitting a Gen- 
tleman and Ladies, to be had at Atwill’s Music Store, and at Tammany Hall, or from any 
of the Members. ‘ Jan. 6-4t. 


RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, under the di 
rection of Mrs HENRY WRE «KS, No 2 Albion Place, Fourth Street, N. Y. 

Rererences.—Rev. Dr. Lyell, Rev. L. P. W. Balch, Josiah Archbald, Esq., Edward 

Whitehouse, Esq., Edward . Sanderson, Esq., Ven’ble Archdeacon Cummins, (Isiand of 


|| Trinidad), Hon. W. H. Bumiley, (Island of Trinidad), Anthony Barclay, Esq., (British 


Consul), Joseph Biain, Esq., Joseph Fowler, Esq., Arent S. Depeyster. Esq ,H Peugnet, 
Esq., Alex. Von Pfister, Esq., Dr. Wetherill, (Philadelphia), Joseph Lawton, Esq., (Char- 
leston), Capt. W. Salter, U.S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. T ©. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay 
Crooks, Esq., Wi. Muir, Esq,, (British Consul,New Orleans), Robert Slark, Esq., (New 


Orleans.) Aug. 19-tf. 
WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
Orlane 
Reference—G Merle, Esq., and Wilson & Brown, N. Y. _ Aug. 26-tf. 


M. PRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman-streets,) New 
ork. 
Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 

IL?*Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. = 


ft 
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the product of exercise, and to be rajsed to that pitch omly by repeated actions. 
Some men are remarked, for ipomensoer in cellent others for apologues and | 
lien apposite diverting stories. Thigis apt to be taken for the effectof pure nature, 
and that the rather because it is pot got by rules ;. and those. who excel in either 
of them never purposely set themselves to the study of itas an art to be learnt. 
But yet it is true, that at first some bit which took with somebody, 
, gained him commendation, encouraged him to try again, inclined his thou 
and endeavours that way, till ¥ ee insensibly got a faculty in it wi J 
perceiving how, and that is attri -whelly to nature which was much oy 
the effect of use and practice, Locke. May 27-3m1 


